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Chronicle 


Home News.—Congress has been moving slowly since 
its reopening after the Christmas holidays, but recent 
events show the lines along which future developments 
are likely to come. The chairmanship 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has at last been decided. 
This committee is important because of its relation to 
the railroads. For that reason the socalled radicals under 
Senator La Follette opposed the election of Senator Cum- 
mins to the post of chairman, because of that Senator’s 
part in the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act. After 
protracted balloting which reached the thirty-second bal- 
lot, Senator La Follette and five of his followers sud- 
denly switched their vote from Senator Couzens to Sen- 
ator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, a Democrat. 
This move gave the election to Senator Smith by a vote 
of thirty-nine to twenty-nine for Mr. Cummins, with six 
votes for Senator Couzens. Thus we have the strange 
situztion of a Democratic chairman of an important com- 
mittee in a Republican Congress. Many Democrats regret 
this situation. Senator Smith stood with Mr. La Follette 
in his fight against the present railroad law. Mr. La Fol- 
lette has already introduced a bill containing several im- 
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portant amendments to the existing law, with a view to 
fixing railroad rates on the basis of actual service costs. 
Mr. La Follette claims that his proposals, if enacted into 
law, will mean a difference of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the nation’s freight bill. 

An important deveopment in the tax-reduction cam- 
paign was the decision of the Republican caucus to give 
the Administration tax-reduction program right of way 
over the soldiers’ bonus bill in the consideration of Con- 
gress. The caucus urged the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to report tax reduction to the House not later than 
February 11. Meanwhile the Democratic minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee published a sub- 
stitute for the Mellon plan, which, it is claimed, reduces 
the normal income taxes and increases the differential be- 
tween earned and unearned incomes below the rates car- 
ried by the Administration plan. The aim of the substi- 
tute as announced is to lessen the burden of taxes paid 
by small taxpayers and to retain the levy on the larger 
taxpayers. Republicans say that the effect of this substi- 
tute will be merely to increase the money now going into 
tax-exempt securities, and force its withdrawal from 
productive enterprises. However, Democratic leaders are 
claiming that they already have the approval of more than 
one-third of the Republican House members for their plan. 
It is reported that Republican leaders are alarmed at the 
lack of unanimity in their own party, and it is claimed by 
some that some sort of compromise is sure to result. 


France.—The reparations issue, which is to be again 
studied by a commission of international experts, among 
whom there are three Americans, again holds the attention 
of the public. The issue involves essen- 
tially the relations between France and 
Germany, and these involve in turn 
European politics generally. Three major political factors 
bear upon the work in which the three Americans, Messrs. 
Dawes, Young and Robinson will be engaged. First, there 
is the political situation in France. The Senatorial elections 
held on January 6 and 13 will, it appears, prove to be 
of little significance. The elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies in April will be a far more important factor. In 
the campaign for the seats in the Chamber, there will be 
a bitter fight between the Nationalists and the Liberals. 
The voting will be between those in favor of the present 
policy towards Germany, headed by M. Poincaré, and 
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those favoring a milder policy, headed by M. Briand and 
M. Herriot. Then, there is a probability of a Labor Gov- 
ernment being called to power in England. The French 
are aware that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is in favor of 
withdrawing all British delegates from interallied bodies. 
including the Reparations Commission, and of endeav- 
oring to bring about a great international conference on 
European financial relations, in which Germany and Rus- 
sia would sit as equals. It is generally agreed in semi- 
official circles in Paris, that radical action by a British 
Labor Government might on the one hand call a halt in 
the experts’ investigation or on the other, serve as a means 
of retaining British co-operation in the reparations nego- 
tiations. 

Thirdly, there is the situation in Germany, where the 
Government is gradually realizing that the victory of 
France over passive resistance in the Ruhr must be recog- 
nized ; even the German Chancellor himself has spoken of 
Germany’s accepting international financial tutelage. Suc- 
cess or failure of the experts’ inquiry will depend to a 
large extent on whether they will be allowed to go thor- 
oughly into all matters, as the British contend they must, 
or whether they will not be allowed to go into the matter 
of reparations, as the French have always contended. 
Discussions of how to balance the German budget without 
stating clearly how much must be put into the budget on 
the reparations account or without determining whether 
Germany shall or shall not take taxes from the Ruhr and 
Rhineland would, in the opinion of some observers, lead 
to little or no practical result. The inquiry of the ex- 
perts may be rendered still more difficult by the Separatist 
factor which has just been injected into the entire situa- 
tion by Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Minister. On 
January 11, he intimated to the French Government that 
he may ask the League of Nations to investigate the role 
the French have played in the Separatist movement in 
the Palatinate. The French press bitterly resents the 
conduct of the British Minister and makes the accusation 
that in the last days of his tenure of office he seeks to stir 
up trouble between England and France. 


Germany.—Not the least of the many afflictions which 
Germany is undergoing today is the Separatist movement, 
to which the German people and in particular the Catholic 
population of the harassed districts 
are unalterably opposed. Recruits for 
this movement are gathered from the 
most unrepresentative elements of the population. The 
assassination at Speyer of Herr Heinz, the so called 
President of the Separatist movement and five other Sep- 
aratist leaders by unknown persons, has thrown a new 
and glaring light upon the situation. These murders are 
not, of course, approved by Catholic Rhinelanders. But 
in spite of the protests of the people and the opposing in- 
terests of Great Britain, continued support is being given 
to the Separatists by the forces of occupation in the Pala- 
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tinate. German authorities are therefore unable to put 
down these usurpers who have been taking hostages and 
spreading panic through the country. The Rhineland 
Catholics, it is understood, are equally opposed to the Sep- 
aratists and Hitlerites. Left to themselves the Separatists 
would speedily be ejected and in fact could never have 
gained ground. At present they are seeking a legaliza- 
tion which would give their decrees the force of law and 
would surrender the population helplessly into their hands. 
These efforts were favored by the High Commission, 
owing to the larger vote of the French and Belgian as 
against the British in this body, but the legal recognition 
of the Separatists decrees has at least been delayed for 
the time. The injection of this issue at the moment when 
friendly cooperation is most required among all the Allies 
in the reparations settlement is particularly unfortunate. 
An official German communiqué, referring to the German 
Cabinet’s discussion of the situation in the Palatinate, 
says: 

Vivid light is thrown by the murder of Herr Heinz on the 
impossible situation created by the Separatist putsch and its sup- 
port by the occupation authorities. The newest phase in the 
development of the situation is that Separatist acts of violence 
are given in the phraseology of the occupation authorities an 
appearance of legitimacy. The Government has lodged sharpest 
protest against such proceedings at Paris and Brussels and, acting 
in closest understanding with the Bavarian Government, will do 
everything to frustrate the intentions of the small body of traitors 
oppressing the majority who hope to force upon the latter that 
separation against which it is striving with all its might. 

There is no doubt that this last statement is entirely 
accurate. The Catholic journals of Germany make plain 
how detested and feared the Separatist movement is by 
the German people and by their lawful heads, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical. 

Great Britain.—Due to the recent murders on the fron- 
tier of India and Afghanistan, there was a persistent 
rumor of an impending war and of a British ultimatum 
to Afghanistan, demanding net only 
that the tribal raids be put down but 
that Afghanistan break off all relations 
with Soviet Russia. Later reports, however, seem to deny 
the delivery of the ultimatum, though it is certain that the 
strongest representations have been made to the Kabul Gov- 
ernment that it should punish those who committed the 
murders on the frontier and should take adequate measures 
to prevent anything of the kind happening again. Mean- 
while certain precautions were taken by the British Gov- 
ernment and the shipment of arms from India to Afghan- 
istan had been prohibited. The affair has brought into 
prominence the treaty recently concluded between the 
Afghan authorities and Soviet Russia, to which Great 
Britain is declared to be opposed. The Afghan Ambas- 
sador in Moscow is responsible for the statement that “ the 
Afghan Government concluded a treaty with Soviet Russia 
before she did so with England, in spite of the attempts 
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of the latter to nullify the agreement.” The Russian view 
of the matter is given by Mr. Tchitcherin, the Soviet For- 
eign Commissary, who stated that Russia is not preparing 
aggression against Afghanistan and intimated that it was 
Great Britain who was trying to destroy the barrier State 
of Afghanistan, “thereby bringing into definitely nearer 
perspective a possible struggle ” between Great Britain and 
Russia. English comment on the Russian situation has 
been vague and contradictory. There is at present a trade 
agreement between Russia and Great Britain concluded 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government. This is 
interpreted as a de facto recognition of the Soviet, and 
was intended to be the first step towards a de jure recog- 
nition. Now that there is prospect of a Labor Govern- 
ment in England the subject of Russian recognition is 
gathering interest. The Labor program demands a full 
recognition of the Russian Soviet Government, and since 
this would be an administrative act, it is pointed out thai 
the Labor Government could effect it without consulting 
the House of Lords. 


Greece.—Early on January 10, it was announced, 
rather prematurely perhaps, that General Danglis, Chair- 
man of the Venizelist party, had definitely accepted the 
post of Greek Premier, and that at the 


Venizelos 2 
Accepts request of the Regent, Admiral Koun- 
Premiership —_—douriotis, he had assumed the task of 


forming a new Government. But it was generally felt 
that he would find it difficult to get the men suitable for 
the positions to be filled, and that M. Venizelos himself 
might have to step into the breach and accept the Premier- 
ship. In the Danglis Cabinet, should it be allowed to go 
through, M. Venizelos, it was said, consented to become 
Foreign Minister. George Roussos, former Minister to 
the United States, had also been mentioned as Premier, 
but he was stoutly opposed, so the report ran, because of 
his ultra-republican views. 

But on the next day, it was announced that General 
Danglis had found it impossible to complete the formation 
of his Cabinet, and that in order to break the deadlock, 
which at this time might have rather serious consequences 
for Greece, M. Venizelos himself had consented to take 
the post of Premier without portfolio, and that M. 
Roussos would become Foreign Minister. M. Venizelos 
was greatly disappointed at the failure of General Dang- 
lis to organize a Ministry. On his recent return to 
Greece, the new Premier had stated that he would not 
take any active part in the formation of a Cabinet. He 
has evidently been reluctantly driven away from that 
position. Had General Danglis been able to head a Gov- 
ernment of his choosing, the Venizelists would still be in 
power, and Greece, in all probability, would have been 
governed by a wise and prudent Premier. With a dis- 
tinguished career as a soldier and a statesman, General 
Danglis succeeded the veteran Cretan statesman, as leader 
of the party, when Venizelos was forced to leave Greece 
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and make way for the return of Constantine in 1920. He 
championed the party’s cause in Parliament, and won gen- 
eral approval by his moderation, patience and breadth of 
view. 


Ireland.—With the publication of the report of the 
Fiscal Inquiry Committee, the question of a Protection 
versus Free Trade policy for Ireland again flared into 


Fiscal prominence. When the Free State 
Inquiry Government came into power it took 
Committee 


over the British fiscal system of Free 
Trade. But it has become increasingly clear that the 
needs of England and those of the Free State are in no 
way identical, and consequently there has been keen agita- 
tion for a fiscal system better fitted to the peculiar needs 
of Ireland. With this in view, a committee of five eco- 
nomic experts was created last June to investigate the 
matter. The committee was empowered only to collect 
facts and was prohibited from advocating policy. The 
report as published, however, presents the case against 
Protection so strongly that it is interpreted as a recom- 
mendation for a continuation of the Free Trade policy. 
In the opening paragraphs, the document states that the 
many large industries which sent witnesses were opposed 
to Protection, and the fact that many other important in- 
dustries did not offer evidence was “tantamount to an 
expression of contentment with the present fiscal system.” 
In regard to those who favored Protection, the report de- 
clares that they were not in accord concerning the articles 
for which Protection was required. The document then 
enumerates the arguments against Protection in greater 
detail and offers a solution to the competitive disabilities 
urged by the industries in favor of the tariff. 

The document has been variously received by the press. 
The Jrish Statesman, following its policy of conciliation, 
declares that “though no agreement between merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers as to fiscal policy is likely to 
come about through the report,” nevertheless “ for the first 
time in Ireland we have a document which can be a start- 
ing point of a true discussion.” It is to be regretted, the 
paper continues, that the report contains no agricultural 
opinion, despite the fact that the agricultural interests pro- 
duce three-fourths of the wealth of the Free State. Of a 
different tenor are the comments of papers like the Dublin 
Leader, which vigorously attacks the Government, the 
committee and the report. In regard to the members of 
the committee it declares: “ These men were handpicked 
by the Government and it is reasonable to conclude that 
their bias and views were known before they were se- 
lected. The report is worth nothing and it leaves 
the question really untouched. Every student of 
economics knows the arguments for Free Trade, and it 
was unnecessary for the Government of this State that is 
crying out against extravagance to employ five men for 
six months to compose a mediocre essay on the subject.” 
There is, however, unanimity of press opinion that the 
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Dail must face the issue immediately and settle on a defi- 
nite fiscal policy that will further the prosperity of all 
Ireland. 


Italy.—According to a wireless report sent to the New 
York Times from Rome, January 10, the Italian Ministry 
of the Navy denies widely circulated reports that an al- 
liance was entered into by Italy and 
Spain to curb French influence and 
activities in the Mediterranean, and 
that Spain had placed orders for warships in Italy. From 
the office of Admiral Thaon di Revel, one of the ranking 
officers of ‘the Italian Navy, orficial statements were 
issued, denying emphatically that any naval agreement 
existed between Italy and Spain, or that any such agree- 
ments were intended or in contemplation. The Director 
General of Naval Construction declared that Spain had 
ordered no ships in Italy, that no negotiation of any kind 
had been carried on, that none were either intended or in 
contemplation. At the Italian Foreign Office the same 
statements were confirmed. The reports of the Italo- 
Spanish alliance were apparently caused by an article 
written for the Spanish press by a Spanish naval critic, 
who declared that the Italian and Spanish navies acting 
in concert and using the Balearic Isles as a base, could 
draw an impenetrable line between France and her Afri- 
can possessions. It is supposed that the discontent with 
which the result of the Tangier conference was received 
in Spain, and Italy’s still greater dissatisfaction at being 
excluded from the discussions, furnished the basis on 
which such stories of the Italo-Spanish defensive or 
offensive alliance, were founded. 


Italo-Spanish 
Alliance Denied 


Mexico.—After a considerable lull, during which all 
major operations in the field were halted, owing partly no 
doubt to the Christmas holidays, the campaign by the 
Federal troops started simultaneously 
on both fronts on January 8. Presi- 
dent Obregon in person took com- 
mand of the Jalisco sector, generally considered the most 
difficult, against the rebel leader, General Estrada. Re- 
ports from Guadalajara, one of the strongholds of the 
revolt, stated that General Estrada had protected a num- 
ber of farm-tractors with armor plate and supplied them 
with machine guns. If the present indications can be re- 
lied upon, and the actual military movements really mean 
anything, the line of battle will start from Zapotlan, near 
the Lake of Chapala, about 100 miles from Guadalajara. 
The attacking forces of the Government will endeavor to 
make a swinging movement through the State of Micho- 
acan. Their purpose will be to cut off the railway line 
from Manzanillo to Guadalajara, thus blocking the re- 
treat of the rebel forces to the coast. At the same time 
another Federal corps will attack the Huertista rebels 
from the north and thus endeavor to prevent them from 
retreating into the State of Zacatecas. Another Obregon 
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force, actually in formation on the west coast, is to attack 
the rebels from the State of Nayarit. President Obregon’s 
plan is now evident. He intends to force a fight around 
Guadalajara, so as to cut off all retreat to the rebel lead- 
ers and to deal a decisive blow to his opponents in the 
State of Jalisco. 

On the eastern front, covering Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, 
General Martinez is to attack with three columns from 
San Marcos, Oriental and Carneros. Supporting columns 
are to invade the State of Vera Cruz from Tierra Blanca 
on the south. All these forces are to converge on the city 
of Vera Cruz. The Mexican War Department estimated 
that within ten days from January 9, Federal troops 
would be in possession of Guadalajara and Vera Cruz. It 
added on January 9 to other items on its official bulletin, 
that the Federal offensive would not long be delayed. 

The action of the United States Government in 
deciding to supply the Obregon Government with a 
certain amount of war supplies, and to 
put an embargo on the supply of 
ammunition and arms to the Huert- 
istas, has perhaps been a factor in hastening their ad- 
vance. Early on January 10, Pachuca, the capital and 
chief mining center of the State of Hidalgo, was seized 
by rebellious forces under Generals Marcial Cavazos, 
Nicolas Flores and Ottilio Villegas. The Mexican War 
Department makes official announcement of the fact. Fol- 
lowing the recent defeat of the rebel General Marcial 
Cavazos at Actopan, Federal forces were sent from Hidal- 
go to the Vera Cruz and Puebla fronts. Leaving Pachuca 
virtually ungarrisoned, this gave the rebels a chance to 
occupy the city almost without resistance. The Mexican 
War Department either did not know or was unwilling 
to state when the advance against Guadalajara in the State 
of Jalisco was to start, the movement depending on Gen- 
eral Obregon, who, on January 10, was at Irapuato, mus- 
tering and reviewing his troops. 


Rebels Seize 
Pachuca 





This week America Offers its readers an un- 
usual treat in the Prayer to Christ of Papini. This 
Prayer was one of the portions omitted from the 
American translation of Papini’s famous “ Life 
of Christ,” and this omission was some time ago 
matter of comment in the Communications de- 
partment of this review. The present translation 
of the Prayer was secured from the translator, 
after she had herself sent a copy of it to the 
author, and received from him a letter of warm 
praise for its beauty, and the request to have it 
published in its entirety in some American 
magazine. 

Features next week will be Elizabeth Jordan’s 
review of recent plays, an interesting account of 
how the Klan peddles its poison, and “ Perfected 
Praise,” by Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, in which 
the author contrasts the Mass with some recent 
events in New York. 
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From the Italian of Papini’s “ Life of Christ,” With the Author's Consent and Approval 


VERY day Thou art still in our midst, and Thou 
i wilt be with us forever. 

Thou livest amongst us, beside us, on the earth 
that is Thine and ours, on the earth that received Thee, 
a child amongst children, innocent between thieves. Thou 
livest with the living, in the land of the living, wherein 
Thou didst take pleasure and which Thou didst love; 
Thou livest a life not human in the world of men, per- 
chance invisible even to them that seek Thee, perchance 
under the aspect of a Poor Man who earns his own 
bread and whom no one regards. 


But now the time is come for Thee to reappear to all 
of us, and to give a peremptory and convincing sign to 
this generation. Thou seest our need, O Jesus, Thou 
dost see how great is our great need. Thou canst not 
fail to know how urgent is our necessity, how hard and 
real is our distress, our indigence, our despair. Thou 
knowest the need we have of Thine intervention, how 
necessary is Thy return; albeit a short return, an unex- 
pected coming speedily followed by an unexpected disap- 
pearance, one single apparition, an arrival and a new de- 
parture, but one word on arrival, but one on departure, 
a flash in the sky, a light in the night, an opening of 
the heavens, a splendor in the night, but one hour of 
Thine eternity, a single word in all Thy silence. 

We have need of Thee alone, and of no other; Thou 
alone, Who lovest us, canst feel for all of us who suffer, 
that pity which each one feels for himself. Thou alone 
canst feel how great, how immeasurably great, is the 
need of Thee in this world, in this hour of the world. 
No other, not one of the multitudes that live, not one of 
them that sleep in the dust of glory, can give to us in 
our need, in our atrocious want, in the most tremendous 
misery of all, that of the soul, the help that saves. All 
need Thee, even they that know it not, and they 
that know it not need Thee far more than they that know 
it. The famished man imagines that he needs bread and 
Thee it is for whom he hungers; he who is thirsty thinks 
that he wants water while he thirsteth after Thee; he who 
is sick believes himself to long for health though his 
sickness is Thine absence; he that seeks beauty seeks Thee 


unconsciously, the complete and perfect beauty; he whose 
mind pursues truth, desires Thee, without knowing it, 
Who art the only truth worthy to be known; and he who 
runs breathless after peace seeks Thee, the only peace 
wherein the most unquiet hearts can rest. These call 
Thee without knowing that they call Thee, and their cry 
is unutterably more pitiful than ours. 

We cry not to Thee through the vain desire of seeing 
Thee as the Galileans and the Jews saw Thee, nor for 
the joy of looking once into Thine eyes, nor through the 
mad pride of conquering Thee by our supplieations. We 
plead not for the great descent in the glory of the 
heavens, nor the splendor of the Transfiguration, nor 
the trumpets of the angels, nor all the grand liturgy of 
the Last Coming. There is so much humility, Thou 
knowest it, in our irrepressible boldness. We want Thee 
only, Thine own person, Thy poor body pierced and 
wounded, wearing its poor workman’s shirt; we want to 
see those eyes that pass through the wall of the breast 
and the flesh of the heart, healing when they flash with 
indignation, and making to bleed when they look with 
tenderness. We long to hear Thy voice that quells demons 
even when it is gentle, and soothes babies even though 
it be raised. 

Thou knowest how great is our need, just at this time, 
of Thy look and of Thy word. Thou knowest well that 
one look of Thine can turn and change our souls, and 
that Thy voice can draw us out of the mire of our infinite 
misery. Better than we, far more profoundly than we, 
Thou knowest that in this age which knoweth Thee not, 
Thy presence is urgent and admits of no delay. 

Thou didst come, the first time, to save, Thou wert 
born to save, Thou didst speak to save; in order to save 
Thou didst permit Thyself to be crucified; Thine art, 
Thy work, Thy mission, Thy life is to save. And today, 
in these grey and evil days wherein are condensed and 
heaped up unbearable horror and pain, we need to be 
saved without delay. 

If thou wert a jealous and a bitter God, a God filled 
with rancor, an avenging God, a God who was merely 
just, Thou wouldst not give ear to our prayer. Because 
all the evil that men could do to Thee even after Thy 
death, and more after Thy death than during Thy life, 
this have men done. We all have done it, he who speaks 
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to you as well as the rest, millions of Judases have kissed 
Thee after having sold Thee, and not for thirty pieces of 
silver only, nor once only; legions of Pharisees, of the 
brood of Caiphas, have condemned Thee as a malefactor 
worthy to be nailed to the wood, and millions of times 
have they crucified Thee in thought and desire, and an 
eternal rabble from the dregs of the people have covered 
Thy face with spittle and with buffets, while the lackeys, 
the beaters, the doorkeepers, the men-at-arms of them 
that hold money unjustly, have scourged Thy shoulders 
and made Thy brow to bleed, and thousands of Pilates, 
clothed in black and scarlet, perfumed with ointment, well 
combed and shaved, have thousands of times handed Thee 
over to the executioners after having declared Thee inno- 
cent, and innumerable flatulent and vinous mouths have 
numberless times, demanded the liberty of seditious rob- 
bers, of confessed criminals, of recognized assassins, that 
Thou mightest be dragged, innumerable times, to Calvary 
and fastened to the tree with nails forged by fear, and 
driven in by hate. ; 

3ut Thou hast pardoned everything and always. Thou, 
who hast stood in our midst, Thou knowest the depths 
of our wretched nature. We are but tatterdemalions and 
bastards, shifting and passing leaves, slayers of ourselves, 
abortions born out of time, that wallow in evil, like to 
a sucking babe swaddled in its water, to a drunkard 
thrown down in his vomit, to a stabbed man stretched in 
his blood, to one covered with sores lying in his pus. 
We have repulsed Thee because Thou wert too pure 
for us; we have condemned Thee to death because Thou 
wert the condemnation of our lives. Thyself didst say 
it in those days: ‘“ I stood in the midst of the world, and 
in the flesh I revealed myself to them; and I found them 
all drunk, and not one amongst them did I find sober, 
and my soul suffers for the sons of men because they are 
blind in their heart.” All the generations are like to that 
which crucified Thee, and under whatsoever form Thou 
comest they refuse Thee: “ Like,” Thou hast said it, “to 
the boys that stand in the market place and cry to their 
companions, we have piped and you have not danced, we 
have sounded a lament and you have not wept,” thus 
have we done for almost sixty generations. 

But now the time has come when men are more drunk 
than then, but more thirsty. Never, as in this age, have 
we felt a thirst so burning for a supernatural salvation. 
At no time within our memory has baseness been so base, 
desire so fierce. Earth is a hell lighted up by the setting 
sun. Men are plunged in a mire of dung wet with tears, 
from which they, now and then, rise up, frantic and dis- 
figured, to cast themselves into a red welter of blood, 
hoping thereby to cleanse themselves. They are but now 
come forth from one of these ferocious cleansings, and 
are gone back, after the immense decimation, to their 
common dung-heap. Pestilences have followed wars, 
earthquakes pestilences; immense armies of fratricidal 
corpses, which would once have served to populate a 
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Kingdom lie stretched under a light layer of dust, filling, 
were they laid side by side, the space of many provinces. 
And as though all these dead were but the first instalment 
of universal destruction, they go on killing themselves 
and each other. Rich nations condemn poor nations to 
famine, rebels slay their masters of yesterday ; the masters 
slaughter the rebels by theehand of their mercenaries; 
new dictators, profiting by the undoing of all systems and 
all laws, reduce whole nations to want, to massacre, and to 
dissolution. 

The bestial love of every man for himself, of every 
class for itself, of every people for itself alone, is even 
more blind and gigantic after the years wherein hate . 
covered the earth with fire, with smoke, with trenches and © 
with bones. Since the universal and common ruin, self- 
love has added to hate a hundred fold; the hate of the little 
for the great, of the discontented for the restless, of the 
servant-masters for the masters-enslaved, of the rising 
for the decadent classes, of the ruling for the vassal races, 
of the peoples under the yoke for the peoples that have 
yoked them. The glut of the too much has begotten the 
lack of the necéssary, the foulness of pleasure, the pangs 
of torture, the mania for liberty, the tightening of shackles. 
Within these latter years, humanity, which was already 
tossing in the delirium of a hundred fevers, has gone 
mad. The whole world re-echoes with the crash of walls 
that fall in ruins, columns are buried in dust, and the very 
mountains hurl down from their summits, avalanches of 
stones, making of the whole world one hideous level. 
Even the men who had remained uncontaminated in the 
peace of ignorance, have been dragged by force from their 
country associations, to be piled up in the fierce confusion 
of the cities to pine and suffer. 

Everywhere a chaos in commotion, a murmur without 
hope, a swarm that makes the foul air stink, a restlessness 
discontented with everything and above all, with its own 
discontent. Men, in the sinister drunkenness of every 
poison, wear themselves out while seeking to overwhelm 
their brothers with penalties, and, that they may escape 
from this inglorious suffering, they seek death in every 
shape. Ecstatic and aphrodisiac drugs, the pleasures that 
waste but do not satisfy, alcohol, games, weapons carry 
off daily, by the thousands, those that have survived the 
inevitable decimation’. 

For four whole years the world has been stained with 
blood in order to decide who shall have the largest flower 
garden, the greatest zoo. The servants of Mammon have 
chased Caliban through interminable opposing trenches 
to enrich themselves and impoverish the enemy. This 
frightful experience, however, has helped no one. Poorer 
than before, hungrier than before, every nation has come 
back to the clay feet of the God Commerce, to sacrifice 
to him peace and the life of others. Divine Business and 
Holy Money absorb them that are carried away thereby, 
even more than of old. Who has little wants much, who 
has much wants more, who has most wants everything. 
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Used to the destruction of the devastating years, the sober 
have grown greedy, the honest have turned to robbery, 
the most chaste, to impurity. Under the name of com- 
merce, usury and embezzlement are practised, and under 
the banner of Big Business, the piracy of the few, to the 
injury of the many. Cheats and rascals have the public 
money in their keeping and extortion is part of the rule 
of every oligarchy. Robbers left to themselves to observe 
justice, do not spare, in the general robbery, even robbers. 
The ostentation of the rich has fixed firmly in everyone’s 
head, that on this earth, set free at length from heaven, 
naught counts but gold and what can be bought or spoilt 
by gold. 

In this foul filth all faiths perish and wither away. The 
world practises but one religion, that which recognizes 
the most high trinity of Wodan, Mammon, and Priapus; 
Force, whose symbol is the sword and whose temple, the 
Barracks; Riches, whose symbol is gold and whose tem- 
ple, the Stock-exchange; Pleasure, whose symbol is 
Phallus and whose temple, the Brothel. This is the reli- 
gion reigning over all the earth, practised with fervor, 
in deed if not always in word, by all the living. The fam- 
ily as it was formerly is broken to pieces; matrimony is 
destroyed by adultery and bigamy ; progeny seems to many 
a curse, and they avoid it by various frauds and voluntary 
abortions ; fornication exceeds legitimate love, Sodom has 
its panegyrists and its houses of ill-fame; women of bad 
life, public and secret, reign over an immense people, 
broken down and diseased. 

There are no longer monarchies nor republics. Every 
order is but glitter and imitation. Plutocracy and Dema- 
gogy, sisters in spirit and in aim, fight for domination 
over the seditious orders which are ill-served by salaried 
Mediocrity. Above both armies in the field, Coprophagy, 
an effective and uncontested reality, has subjected the 
High to the Low, Quality to Quantity, Spirit to Clay. 

Thou knowest these things, Christ Jesus, and Thou 
seest that again is come the fulness of time wherein this 
feverish and bestial world deserves either to be punished 
by a deluge of fire, or saved by Thine intercession. Alone 
Thy Church, the Church founded by Thee on the Rock 
of Peter, the only one that deserves the name of Church, 
the unique and universal Church which speaks from Rome 
with the infallible word of Thy Vicar, emerges once more, 
strengthened by assaults, made greater by schisms, re- 
juvenated by the ages, from the furious and muddy sea of 
the world. But Thou who ost assist her with Thy 
Spirit, knowest how many, how very many, even of them 
that were born to her, live outside her laws. 

Thou didst say once: “If one is alone, I am with him. 
Roll back the stone and thou wilt find me there. Cut 
into the wood and here am I.” But to find Thee in the 
stone and in the wood there must be the will to seek Thee 
and the power to see Thee. And today, men h-ve neither 
the will to seek Thee, nor the eye to see Thee. If Thou 
makest not felt Thy hand above their heads, Thy voice 
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within their hearts, they will go on seeking themselves 
only, without finding themselves; for no one possesses 
himself who does not possess Thee. Wherefore, we prav 
Thee, O Christ, we the renegades, the guilty, the born 
out of time, we who still remember Thee and try to live 
with Thee, but always too far from Thee, we, the last, 
the despairing, the rescued from perils and precipices, we 
pray Thee to come back, once again, amongst men who 
slew Thee, amongst men who seek to slay Thee, to give 
back to us, assassins in the dark, the light of the true life. 

More than once Thou didst appear to the living after 
the Resurrection. To them that believed that they hated 
Thee, to them that would have loved Thee even hadst 
Thou not been the Son of God, Thou hast shown Thy 
face, and hast spoken with Thy voice. The ascetics hidden 
amongst the cliffs and the sands, the monks in the lony 
nights of the cenobia, the Saints on the mountain tops, 
saw and heard Thee, and from that day they asked only 
the grace of death that they might be with Thee. Thou 
wert light and word on the way of Paul, fire and blood 
in the cave of Francis, intense and perfect love in the 
cells of Catherine and Teresa. If Thou didst come back 
several times for one, why wilt Thou not come back once 
for all? If they deserved to see Thee by right of their 
passionate hope, we can invoke Thee by right of our for- 
lorn desperation. They drew Thee by the power of inno- 
cence, our souls call Thee from the depths of weakness and 
humiliation. If Thou didst satisfy the ecstasies of the 
Saints, why shouldst Thou not hasten at the lamentation 
of the Damned? Didst Thou not say that Thou wert 
come for the sick and not for the strong, for him who has 
lost aud not for them that remained? And lo, Thou 
seest that all men are stricken with the pest and throbbing 
with fever, and that everyone of us, in seeking himself, 
has gone astray and lost Thee. Never as today has Thy 
message been necessary, and never as today was it for- 
gotten and spurned. The Kingdom of Satan has now 
reached its full maturity, and the salvation which all seek, 
groping, can be found in Thy Kingdom alone. 

The great experience approaches its end. Men, de- 
parting from the Gospel, have found desolation and death. 
More than one promise and more than one threat has been 
fulfilled. Now there remains to us, in our despair, only 
the hope of this Thy return. If Thou comest not to 
awaken the sleepers crouching in the stinking filth of 
our hell, it is a sign that the chastisement seems to Thee 
still too short and too light for our betrayal, and that Thou 
wilt not change the decrees of Thy laws. And may Thy 
will be done, now and forever, in heaven and on earth. 

Yet we, the last, await Thee, we await Thee every day, 
notwithstanding our unworthiness and every impossibility. 
And all the love that we can wring from our devastated 
hearts, shall be for Thee, O Crucified, Who wert tortured 
for the love of us, and Who now dost torture us with all 
the strength of Thy implacable love. 

Copyright, 1924. All rights reserved. 
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Constantinople, Angora, Rome 
Joun C. REvILtE, S.J. 


HE Near East Treaty, the terms of which were so 

long discussed at the Lausanne Conference, was 
finally adopted on July 24 of the past year. It was on 
the whole a political triumph for the Turks. Although, 
beaten in the war, they left the hall in which the treaty 
was signed, victorious along almost the entire front. It 
is true that nothing but a thin shell remains to them of 
their former empire in Western Europe. Constantinople 
nevertheless remains in their hands, and to the deep re- 
gret of Christians throughout the world, Justinian’s 
marvel, the basilica of Santa Sophia continues to be a 
Turkish mosque, over which the Crescent flings its baleful 
shadows. Greece lies humbled at the feet of her old 
tyrant and it will take more perhaps than the genius of 
Venizelos, to lift her out of the slough of despond into 
which she has fallen. 

Contrary to all sense of justice, the Ottoman war debt 
was (<listributed among countries which had acquired parts 
of the former Ottoman Empire. Yugoslavia, unlike the 
other signatories, Great Britain, France, and Italy, re- 
fused to sign the treaty on the ground that the portion 
of the former Ottoman territory that came to her, came 
as a result of the first Balkan war and not of the European 
or Turko-Greek wars that were ended by the treaty. The 
Turks, guided by Ismet Pasha, as resourceful and tricky 
a statesman as any at the council board, staged a re- 
markable “ come-back,” that utterly checkmated the efforts 
of old hands at the game. Yet it was not so surprising 
after all, when we remember the selfish policies of the 
European nations during the long months of the delibera- 
tions. Their divisions, their political, commercial and in- 
dustrial rivalries emboldened the Turk to claim the maxi- 
mum consistent with prudence, and ultimately to win. It 
it is not the first time that the Turk profits by the selfish 
and unchristian conduct of so called Christian nations, 
destitute of resources as Newman says in his “ Lectures 
on the Turks,” weakened by internal quarrels, bribed and 
retained by the temptations of the world, when the Otto- 
mans were pressing on their outposts. 

Greece is, of course, more directly affected by the harsh 
measures of the Lausanne treaty. Te Anatolian dis- 
aster, so humiliating to her pride abroad, has had its 
startling ricochets at home. The people, like the infuriated 
mob of the French Revolution, wanted victims on whom 
to vent their wrath and singied out unfortunate Cabinet 
ministers and unsuccessful generals in the field and sent 
them to what nearly every other Government in Europe 
felt to be an unmerited doom. If the Turks abrogated 
all the powers of the Sultanate and drove the Sultan into 
exile, the Greeks on the other hand were forced to wit- 
ness the indignities heaped upon the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Yet the Turks had promised Lord 
Curzon, the English delegate to the Lausanne Conference, 
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where it is evident that he was entirely deceived by that 
wily Turkish diplomat, Ismet Pasha, that they would re- 
spect the office of the Patriarch. That office for almost 
five centuries, the followers even of Mahomet have sur- 
rounded with a superstitious veneration. 

The Ecumenical Patriarch, around whose person cen- 
tered the hopes and the ideals of the Greek people, meant 
far more to the ordinary Hellene than the member of 
the Gliicksburg dynasty, who for the last eventful years 
happened to preside over their political destinies. The 
Patriarch was the representative in the eyes of the com- 
mon people of what was best in Hellenic tradition. He 
was the ruler of what they deemed to be an independent 
Church; the echo of its past, the repository of its vener- 
able traditions, the link between remote and almost le- 
gendary glories and the present evil days upon which 
Greece and her national Church have fallen. Was he not 
the coequal, they boasted, in power and jurisdiction with 
that Pontiff of the West in Rome, whose yoke and author- 
itv they rebelled against in the days of Photius (897), 
and finally threw off altogether under Michael Caerularius 
(1043-1058) ? Even although he had lost, after the schism 
that separated him from Rome, his true title to glory, the 
Ecumenical Patriarch was after the Byzantine emperor the 
principal personage in the Hellenic world. Under the 
Turk® after the capture of Constantinople, all the forces 
of orthodoxy and of Hellenism rallied around him, and 
he was a mysterious shadow flitting to and fro in the 
Phanar, more or less helpless like the Dalai Lama in the 
Pothala of Lhassa, yet to be counted as a real, sometimes 
even a dangerous, power by the suspicious and ever- 
watchful Turk. 

But recent events have almost entirely robbed the 
phantom of even the legendary attributes which were his. 
Kemal Pasha, who knows the character of the Greek 
people thoroughly, its fickleness, its century-old spirit of 
division, its tendency to become the easy prey of sophistry 
and of racial and religious jealousy, by a master stroke of 
worldly policy, turned against the venerable Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, the very weapon which that Patriarch- 
ate had in an evil hour turned against the Mother See of 
Rome. The Treaty of Lausanne, in spite of the protests 
of Greece and of all the States professing the Orthodox 
creed, had shorn the Ecumenical (Greek Patriarch of all 
power in national affairs, a power faintly resembling the 
temporal power of the Roman Pontiffs up to 1870. Its 
power was henceforth to be purely spiritual. With its 
authority in national affairs gone, the Patriarchate was 
no longer to be the center and the focus of Hellenism. 
Hellenism had no longer a voice, it was practically sup- 
pressed and Turkey was freed from one of its greatest 
rivals. But Kemal went still further. To the Orthodox 
see of the Turkish capital, at Angora, thence to be spied on 
by the eye of the Turkish Parliament, he appointed one 
whom he recognized as the willing tool of the Turkish 
power, the cunning and insolent Papa Euthimios. The 
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scandal reached its climax when Euthimios, backed by 
Turkish bayonets, was transferred by his Mohametan 
master to Constantinople, forcibly entered the Phanar, 
and in true Cromwellian fashion or like any tyrant of the 
Middle Ages, unceremoniously turned out the prelates of 
non-Turkish origin or creation, that were not likely to 
submit to his whims. The non-Turkish prelates, such as 
the Metropolitans of Rhodes and Durazzo, who raised 
their voices in protest, were shouted down, while the so- 
called Turkish prelates, who were permitted to remain in 
the Synod, were forced to repudiate the rightfully elected 
Patriarch Meletios IV. The Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople is henceforth to be but the tool of the Turkish 
Government. 

When the news arrived in Athens that Kemal Pasha 
had appointed the unworthy and incompetent Euthimios 
as Patriarch of Constantinople and established on the 
episcopal throne of Chrysostom and Gregory a pliant tool 
of the Angora Government, a few Greek papers raised a 
cry of alarm. In the Eleutherion Vima of October 15 
of the last year, Mr. Eutaxias laid it down in forcible 
words that it was incumbent on every lover of Hellenism 
and of the Orthodox Church to rescue their united causes 
from the hands of the unworthy Euthimios and to transfer 
the Ecumenical or Universal Patriarchate into the heart 
of Greek territory, for example to Mount Athos in the 
midst of a community of fervent and cultured monks, 
where something at least of a spirit of independence has 
been preserved. 

But, comments the Cizilta Cattolica, in its issue of De- 
cember 15 of the past year, should the proposal of Mr. 
Eutaxias be adopted, what would happen? Very likely, the 
principle of disunion would assert itself still more, and 
then we would have two Ecumenical Patriarchs instead of 
one, one at the Phanar in Constantinople, the other at 
Mount Athos or perhaps at Salonica. But these two would 
sooner or later inevitably be increased to as many as there 
are Orthodox bodies or kingdoms. Already Serbia has 
made it known that should the Patriarch transfer his see to 
Greek territory, it would not recognize his authority but 
would create a Patriarch of its own. It is not to be 
doubted that Rumania and Bulgaria would follow Serbia’s 
example and assert their own ecclesiastical autonomy. 
National Patriarchs would then take the place of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch formerly throned in Constantinople 
and enjoying in the eyes of Turks, Hellenes and all 
Orthodox Christians, the prestige of a great name. 

On comparing the present degradation of the Ecumen- 
ical See of Constantinople with its former glories, we may 
well use and adapt the words of Newman on a more 
joyous occasion, the words in the sermon on the “ Sec- 
ond Spring:” “A great change, an awful contrast, be- 
tween the church of St. John Chrysostom, of St. Gregory, 
of St. Ignatius, and the poor remnant of their children in 
the twentieth century.” Neither as the center of an 
empire, nor of a national church, has Byzantium or Con- 
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stantinople risen to the height of her destinies. Twice, 
it is true, in 673 and 717, by the mere static force of its 
bulwarks it saved Europe from the Saracen invasion; it 
did it by the power of its secular inertia. It also saved 
Greek literature and art for the West. Commerce was 
extended east and west because it was the gateway to both. 
It helped to some extent to civilize the Slavic races. But 
the schism begun by Photius, stabilized and perpetuated 
later on by Michael Caerularius, separated it in mentality, 
in traditions, in faith, in creed from the West. The schism 
complete, Byzantium and the Hellenic race broke away 
from the past. The Hellenes seem strangely out of har- 
mony with the surrounding world. Photius and Caeru- 
larius did the Church of Constantinople, the Greeks of 
their own times, those Greeks who later had to submit 
to that Sultan Mahomet who drove his horse over the 
mosaic floor of Santa Sophia, an irreparable harm. That 
harm continues down to our own day. By it the Greeks 
are separated from their natural brethren in the western 
world. They are isolated in politics, which for some time 
to come will feel the heavy hand that reaches out to them 
from the Turkish capital at Angora. With diminished 
political power of their own creation to rule them, they 
labor also from the lack of religious cohesion. Since the 
shadow of Peter left them in the moment of schism, their 
religion has been dominated by the Turk, whose fez has 
ever proved a heavier burden than the miter and the 
crozier of the Roman Pontiff. If patriotic Greeks 
sincerely look for safety, peace and honor for their 
religion, and their country, they must forget old national 
and religious rivalries and look for them from Rome and 
nowhere else. 


The Dream of Rosine Parmentier 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


HIS lesson in social welfare work begins just one 

hundred years ago but its telling now is occasioned 
by the twenty-fifth annual breakfast of the Manhattanville 
Alumnae Association which took place at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, January 8, 1924. Part of the 
program of this gathering was a tableau vivant in which 
was enacted, “ The Dream of Rosine Parmentier, first 
pupil of the Sacred Heart Order in New York City, in 
which historic characters from many cities bring gifts to 
the College Graduates of Manhattanville.” 

In 1824 there came to New York from Enghien, 
Belgium, a scientist and civil engineer named André 
Parmentier with his wife and daughter. He had had an 
extended training as a civil engineer and horticulturist and 
brought with him a modest private fortune which he in- 
tended to invest and settle down in the West Indies. He 
had letters of introduction to a number of prominent men 
in New York. They persuaded him to remain here. He 
refused the offer of the management of the famous 
“ Botanical Gardens ” then located in what was called the 
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village of Elgin, but now the west side of Fifth Avenue 
opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Columbia University ac- 
quired this Garden property by means of a public lottery 
for a Botanical and Agricultural School, and the big rents 
from it are part of the Columbia endowment of today. 

André Parmentier wanted a “ Horticultural and Botan- 
ical Garden” of his own, so he went across the river to 
Brooklyn and, on October 4, 1825, purchased for $400 a 
tract of twenty-three acres on the outskirts of the then 
village, in the Flatbush section. Here he laid out an estab- 
lishment with such scientific and attractive detail that it 
soon became noted all over the country and was instru- 
mental in introducing here a number of hitherto unknown 
plants, fruits and trees. He was in a way the Burbank 
of his era. It was here that Rosine Parmentier was 
born, in 1829. Her sister Adéle was born in Belgium, in 
1814, and their mother, Sylvia Parmentier, at Louvain, 
in 1793. 

It was a good, practical Catholic family. St. James’ 
the first congregation of the now great Catholic diocese 
of Brooklyn was being organized when they arrived here 
and they took a very active part in the building of the 
pioneer church. Mr. Parmentier served on the board of 
trustees, and his wife sent back to the convent near 
Louvain where she went to school and secured from the 
Sisters there the vestments and altar furnishings which 
were used at the first Masses, when the completed St. 
James’ Church was made ready for the pioneer congrega- 
tion. The first nuptial Mass ever celebrated in Brooklyn 
was that of Adéle Parmentier and Edward Bayer, on 
September 8, 1841. 

When André Parmentier died, as his career seemed 
brightest, on November 26, 1830, the New York Evening 
Post made his death the topic of an editorial, viewing it 
in the light of a serious public loss. Two years after his 
death his widow sold the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens for 
$60,000, a big sum at that date, and went to live with her 
daughters in a fine house she built at 342 Bridge Street. 
Brooklyn, where she devoted her life and the income of 
her fortune to charity and good deeds, dying there in her 
eighty-ninth year, April 27, 1882. Little Rosine was 
first sent to the crude parish school the Sisters of Charity 
started in the basement of St. James’ Church. Then. 
when in compliance with the direction of the Council of 
1839 of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, Mother 
Elizabeth Galitzin came from Paris to inspect the new 
foundations of that Congregation here in the United 
States and to arrange to comply with the request of 
Bishop Hughes that one should be opened in New York, 
Mrs. Parmentier was among those who urged the estab- 
lishment there of a Sacred Heart convent school. “ Do 
it. Mother Galitzin,” she said, “and you shall have my 
little Rosine as your first pupil.” 

The wish of Bishop Hughes was granted by the au- 
thorities in Paris and Mesdames Galitzin, Thieffry and 
Shannon arrived in New York early in May, 1841, fol- 
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lowed a few days after by the famous Mother Aloysia 
Hardey and Mesdames Hogan and Boilevin and Sister 
Gallien from St. Louis, Missouri. The Bishop made them 
the guests of the Sisters of Charity in the old St. Patrick’s 
Orphan Asylum in Prince Street for three months, until 
a house at the corner of Houston and Mulberry Streets, 
which had previously been the fashionable finishing school 
of a Madame Chegary, was secured for them at a rental 
of $2,600 a year. There on July 13, 1841, Mother 
Galitzin and her companions began the first Convent of 
the Sacred Heart in New York. The first pupil enrolled 
there, as her mother had promised, was Rosine Parmentier. 
It soon became evident that this Houston Street site was 
not suitable and, in August, 1844, a spacious colonial 
house on the Long Island shore at Ravenswood was 
secured to which the community moved and remained 
three years. During this period Rosine Parmentier con- 
tinued among the pupils, but did not go with them when 
the convent was finally located on February 17, 1847, 
on the old Jacob Lorrillard estate at Manhattanville, 
then a suburban New York village, where it has since 
flourished. 

Her school days over Rosine Parmentier returned to 
her mother’s house in Bridge Street, Brooklyn, and to 
help in the work of evangelical propaganda and practical 
philanthropy that centered there, until her death in her 
seventy-ninth year on January 30, 1908. The dream that 
the tableau vivant pictures was that of the many successful 
educational institutions of the Eastern Vicariate of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart that followed the solid 
foundation Mother Hardey laid down in New York. 
It is doubtful if in her wildest dreams Rosine Parmentier 
could have pictured the modern “ college girl.” She was 
herself the embodiment of old-fashioned culture and grace. 
Those who had the good fortune to be admitted into the 
charming circle of her hospitality and friendship remember 
with delight the hours spent in her company at the old 
Bridge Street mansion. It was the refinement of ex- 
quisite manners and intellectual accomplishment for to 
the very end of her days she retained her mental vigor 
unimpaired. 

To this house Bishop Dubois crossed over from New 
York every Wednesday for many years, and remained 
there until the following Friday transacting the ever in- 
creasing business of the Church in Brooklyn. The 
“ Bishop’s room” was preserved as he left it until the 
house was dismantled in 1909. A very handsome desk 
he used was then given to the late Cardinal Farley and is 
now, with a suitable plate identifying it, deposited in the 
library of the diocesan seminary at Dunwoodie. The 
first band of the Little Sisters of the Poor found shelter 
with Mrs. Parmentier when they arrived from France 
and began in the Bridge Street residence the beneficent 
work that has spread all over the country. Mother 
Guérin and the Sisters of Providence spent their first 
American days there before they began the long and 
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tedious journey to the West that was followed by the now 
great community at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


Father De Smet, the missionary to the Indians, was a. 


constant beneficiary and a visitor when in the East and 
so was the venerable Father Sorin of Notre Dame. The 
missions in Kentucky found generous helpers there, and 
so did many others even as far away as Samoa in the 
Pacific. 

In the early sixties, long before the “ Y’s” or the Red 
Cross or the Big Sisters or Community Workers were 
thought of, Adéle Parmentier (Mrs. Bayer) began to 
devote herself to the welfare, spiritual and corporal, of the 
sailors at the Navy Yard and then around the entire 
harbor. She spoke French, Spanish, Italian and German 
and so gradually became the guardian angel of the sailors 
needing help and guidance. No weather or hardship 
daunted this frail, cultured woman as she went about 
daily from ship to ship, climbing aboard, until her death 
in January 22, 1892. Seamen all over the world knew 
her and confided their worries and troubles to her. In 
the navy her death was regarded as a calamity. 

After the deaths of her mother and sister, Rosine 
Parmentier continued the good work they had inaugurated 
and devoted the family fortune to charity and the pro- 
motion of education and religion. When she died, her 
will, after making a number of bequests to charity, di- 
rected that the family residence in Bridge Street should 
be devoted to the education of young women. It is 
now St. Joseph’s Commercial High School for Girls, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph and turns out yearly 
a large number of young women practically equipped for 
the battle of modern life. 

The good that the first New York pupil of a Sacred 
Heart Convent did, therefore, lives after her, a constant 
reminder of the real social welfare work, unostentatiously 
but most effectively done by three Catholic women trained 
in old-fashioned education and culture and as constant an 
admonition to their modernized sisters that they can fol- 
low the example thus set them and find just as profitable 
channels all about them through which to make use of the 
training they received at the hands of their convent 
teachers. 


The Catholic Church and the Negro 
L. C. VALLE 


N the issue of Amertca for December 1, there ap- 

peared a very interesting article by R. Strong Mc- 
Gregor, entitled “Facts About Southern Catholicism.” 
While I was somewhat distressed at the slow growth of 
the Catholic Church among the whites, yet as a Negro 
Catholic, who had spent the earlier part of my life in 
building up a healthy public opinion in favor of the Cath- 
olic Church among my people, I naturally was interested 
in that part of the article in question relative to the slow 
growth of the Negro Catholics in the South. 
In connection with the facts so plainly presented by R. 
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Strong McGregor I wish to add, as it were, a few facts 
showing the reason why Catholicism among the Negroes 
in the South was and is slow. I submit these facts from 
what I have learned from personal contact and through 
years of practical experience. 

Unfortunately had the Catholic Church in America im- 
mediately after the Negro’s Emancipation accepted the 
burden of caring for his welfare, through her commission, 
her board for work among the colored people and her 
societies and several diocesan agencies, as she is doing 
today, the progress of the Negro race would be more per- 
manent. The Catholic Church which possesses the deposit 
of Divine Faith is the only organism capable of producing, 
developing and maintaining in the race an adequate, moral 
basis, necessary for any noteworthy success. 

The Negro has always sought a channel for artistic 
solace, into which he could throw the symbolism of his 
racial longing. He found it in the religion brought to him 
by Protestant missionaries or taught him by his masters. 
Here he was free to dream his dreams and create his 
visions of future happiness, for no master could punish 
him for praising God. Thus he “ found religion” and 
in religion he found no mood of his simple soul unnour- 
ished. 

It would have been easy after the freedom of the Negro 
to convert him to the Catholic Church. Her music, her 
vestments, her glorious Te Deums, her canticles would 
have been a balm to his saddened heart and soul. 

It will be news to our fellow-Catholics to learn that there 
are nearly one hundred Negro schools of higher education 
scattered throughout the South which are supported by 
Protestant denominations. The Protestants not only 
spend money directly for the support of these institutions, 
but they spend many thousands more among their trained 
lay forces of Negroes who fill these schools with pupils 
and assist very considerably in replenishing the funds 
necessary to the work. Just think of it, 20,000 youths of 
both sexes enjoying the advantages of high graded educa- 
tion, fitting them for leadership among their race. Yearly, 
two thousand or more pass from these schools into active 
life, equipped as school teachers, doctors, lawyers, editors 
and preachers, all recognized race leaders, with compara- 
tively few not engaged in active and positive opposition 
to our Holy Mother Church. These facts bear out the 
statement made by R. Strong McGregor when he says, 
“The Negro Catholic movement will never be what it 
should until we have won a much larger percentage of the 
leading class to a better disposition towards Catholics.” 

It is true that the Catholic Church in America has ac- 
cepted the burden of their care and their welfare, and 
through her commission, her board for work among col- 
ored people and her societies and several diocesan agencies 
she is trying to fulfil the obligations imposed upon her, 
but she is handicapped, not by the inefficiency nor the 
paucity of workers in the field, but by the general apathy 
of the white laity. 
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The annual appeal for support of the Negro and Indian 

Missions falls upon almost deaf ears. The returns are so 
meager as to be ridiculously inadequate to carry on the 
great work of evangelization. The individual donation 
of money in any considerable amount, the dedicated for- 
tune of the Drexel family, in its solitary grandeur, saves 
the counting from absolute negation. This apathy on the 
part of the white laity is on account of the absence of 
the cooperation of a Negro Catholic leadership. It is the 
play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 

The Negro’s innate energy, properly directed, should 
and must be the energizing force in the race’s advance, and 
it should be given free play. A race, when educated, must 
be its own dynamo. The value of Negro self-aid is well 
appreciated by our Protestant friends who make much 
use of the Negroes themselves in all their missionary work 
among them. 

It is evident that the intelligent class, and those eminent 
among the colored Protestants, form the sentiments and 
ideas of all the other sections of the Negroes; and at 
present there is no method of bringing the true knowledge 
of the Catholic Church directly to this most influential 
part of the race whom the others follow with unlimited 
confidence. 

It seems therefore, this most prominent portion must 
be instructed first and brought into the Church, as they 
really decide the destiny of the general masses, before 
any considerable portion of the lower strata, and the 
illiterate can be properly instructed in order to make 
faithful Catholics. It is true that conviction is not con- 
version, but a knowledge of what is to be believed is neces- 
sary before either is possible, and the more intelligent 
colored Protestants have no true knowledge of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. Some of them 
hardly know of her existence. 

One more thought: the Negro constitutes a political and 
social factor which cannot be ignored without local and 
national peril. One out of every nine Americans is black, 
and the race is promiscuously scattered over the whole 
area of the United States. One out of every nine of the 
whole population is a large proportion, but the Negroes 
comprise one out of every six of the wage earners. The 
reader will, therefore, see that the Negro is inextricably 
interwoven in the national, industrial and economic fabric. 
He speaks the same language, conducts the same modes 
of activities and reads the same literature. We, therefore, 
belong to to the same nation as much as the white people, 
and not like the red Indian who stands stolidly aloof from 
the great throbbing of national thought and aspiration, a 
ward of the nation but not a citizen. 

What a difference it would have made in the life of the 
Catholic Church in the South if such accessions had been 
added to the roll of Catholicism in that section! What 
a gain, not only to the Negroes themselves, but also to 
our country, if very large numbers of the race had been 
led into the Catholic. Church! 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opimions expressed in this 
department. 


A New Translation of the Bible 
To the Editor of America: 


English-speaking Catholics need a new translation of the Old 
Testament, and need it badly. This is no original observation. 
It has been made with ever-increasing emphasis and frequency 
for about a century. But we must simply keep on repeating it, 
the louder the better, till we get what we are shouting for. The 
revised edition of Crampon’s French Bible appeared this year. It 
is on the whole an excellent version, based on the original Greek 
and Hebrew, and embodies many of the best results of modern 
biblical study. Compared with our English Catholic editions, it 
is simply out of their class. A new Italian translation, again 
from the original texts, is being made under the direction of the 
Biblical Institute at Rome. The Pentateuch has just been pub- 
lished, and is very highly commended by Scripture scholars. But 
in the two great languages of Protestantism, English and German, 
precisely where it is most needed, there exists no such Catholic 
work, 

Everybody knows that the burning question for Protestants today 
is that of the historicity of the Old Testament, especially of the 
first books. The theories of advanced criticism are being con- 
stantly discussed, not only in their own churches and schools, 
but in our secular universities and in popular periodicals all over 
the country. Protestants know something of the difficulties, and 
if we want to talk religion with them seriously, we have to have 
our answers ready. Lay Catholics as a rule refuse to worry a 
great deal over all this row about the Old Testament. We have 
a vague notion that it is difficult and dangerous ground, so we 
prefer to leave the whole business to our Scripture scholars, 
accepting in advance whatever the Church may decide. But 
we must remember that Protestants are in an altogether different 
pair of shoes. They profess to recognize no other guide than 
these same Scriptures. For them it is the Bible, whole and 
“nothing but.” When the Protestant sees his Bible hit in such 
a way that he does not know himself how to defend it, he feels 
the whole fabric of revealed religion tottering. Maybe he will 
give it up altogether. Many of them have. Or maybe he will 
come to you or me to find out how we Catholics handle the diffi- 
culty. Many of them do that, too, and just there is the rub. 
Our attitude of submissive indifference will no longer do. We 
must produce an explanation. What do we say to this? How do 
we explain that? If we simply say we do not know, or dish up 
some hasty and unsatisfactory reply, they turn on their heels 
and go away under the impression that the Catholic Church is 
intellectually bankrupt. 

Now what I am coming round to is just this: all modern biblical 
criticism is based upon a careful study of the original Greek and 
Hebrew texts. Our version of the Bible on the other hand, was 
made from the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome, an excellent transla- 
tion for its time, and one which has been canonized by long tradi- 
tion, but which is often very free, and not seldom inaccurate. It 
was not made with a view to the exigencies of modern criticism, 
and does not meet them, although now a revision of the Latin text 
is under way. But those of us who cannot consult the Greek 
and Hebrew ourselves, are left under a tremendous handicap in 
trying even to understand modern theories and objections. Our 
Protestant friends, of course, will not accept our translation as 
a basis for argument. Ecclesiastical students often manage to 
get around the difficulty by procuring non-Catholic versions, or 
the French Crampon. The layman is left helpless. 

Nor is the only difficuii, that of the text. The notes are hope- 
lessly antiquated. They <!row almost no light whatever on the 
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classical difficulties actually advanced by radical scholars, very 
seldom even suggest the interpretations put forward in Catholic 
Scripture classes, or by our best exegetes. For Catholic scholars 
freely admit that with all its exaggerations and overstatements, 
modern biblical criticism has unearthed much valuable truth, truth 
which helps enormously to a ‘rue understanding of the Holy 
Book. The notes to a good edition of the Bible ought to put 
that truth, in some measure at least, at our disposal. . It would 
make our task of answering difficulties one hundred per cent 
easier. 

Of course, it is a much more comfortable job to talk about a 
new version of the Old Testament than getting busy at it. That 
undertaking is not the pastime of a summer’s afternoon. But all 
the more reason for our impatient clamor. We must rouse our 
Scripture scholars to action and speed them along once they have 
started, by repeated assurances that we are not taking the matter 
indifferently. 


Kansas City, Mo. L. W. K. 


Proper Church Music 
To the Editor of America: 

Regarding the question put by C. Carroll Kerr in the issue of 
America for December 22, “I would like to know what the music 
of the Mass and the sacred strains of Vespers may be ”—it might 
be possible to find the mind of the Church on the subject by faith- 
ful study of her official music books, the Graduale Romanum and 
the Antiphonale Romanum. Or if they are too expensive or 
cumbersome, there is the Liber Usualis, published by the Solesmes 
Benedictines. Your correspondent will very soon discover that the 
texts of the various Propers and Commons are there accompanied 
by music, the authority for which is exactly the same as for the 
melodies provided for the Dominus Vobiscum or Sursum Corda. 
It seems plain from a casual glance at the above-mentioned books 
that the number of musical settings to the Proper of the Mass is 
not “well-nigh legion” ; and as for “the vehicles of the various 
Vesper Psalms,” there are provided but eight tones, each tone hav- 
ingecomparatively few alternative endings. 

All discussion as to whether or not the Plain Chant appeals to 
the senses is beside the point. As your correspondent notes: 
Roma locuta est. Causa finita est. 

In passing, the way to learn the plain chant is to sing it. The 
way to like it, is to sing it. In any case, poorly-rendered plain 
chant must be more acceptable to the Lord, “ who knows and rightly 
appreciates the difficulties of the average parish-priest,” than the 
most exquisitely-rendered modern compositions sung by females, in 
defiance of the wishes of Christ’s Vicar. 

The “ few well-disposed women who come to rehearsals, and the 
occasional tenor or bass, who by way of a favor, graces the choir 
loft,” could be taught to sing the Missa cwm iubilo quite as easily 
and as rapidly as Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle de Ste. Cécile.” 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” If you have the mind of the 
Church, nothing is too difficult. Whether you like it or not should 
not even be considered important enough to mention. 

New York. H. W. B. van CovENHOVEN. 


A Bookseller’s Experience 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The comprehensive letter by Professor Fusco, “ Wanted: A 
Competent Catholic Translation,” in the issue of America for 
December 15, misses but few points in regard to the translations 
of Papini’s “Storia di Cristo,” in particular in regard to Mrs. 
Fisher’s version. 

A parallel, which I shall mention here, is not exact, but it may 
be recalled that J. K. Huysmans in “En Route,” states that the 
book by Zola on Lourdes revived the seemingly dead interest in 
the shrine, as by a miracle. That the book was antagonistic and 
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designed to destroy what it described was immaterial, but, in God’s 
Providence the most widely read writer in France served to call 
attention to Lourdes and the world responded in pilgrimages by 
thousands. 

Similarly all this discussion and dissatisfaction in regard to 
translations must help, it is hoped, the circulation of the book in 
any version; and also the reading of the one Divine and human 
Life by thousands who would otherwise never have seen or heard 
of the book, and may have had but the merest adumbration of 
the life of Christ itself; readers whom even Abbé Fouard’s 
wonderful narrative could not reach. But practically, and speak- 
ing as a bookseller of twenty years’ experience, I would say that 
our past should remind us that if this book had been offered as 
translated hy, say Mary T. Waggaman or Agnes Sadlier—men- 
tioning them here with no implication as to their scholarship or 
ability, but as off-hand references to Catholic literary names—and 
if moreover it had been published by some venerable and beloved 
Barclay Street firm, the identically same book would in all likeli- 
hood not be ready by ten per cent of the number it reaches today. 

San Francisco. Joun D. CLancy. 


A Mock Homeric 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The conilict waging between the divided camps of our Protestant 
friends is receiving as much publicity at present as some of the 
battles in the Great War. The Fundamentalists, like the Argive 
hosts, are grouping around their valiant leaders to give battle 
to the opposing phalanxes of the Modernists and in the dailies 
“all day long the noise of battle rolls.” To mix figures slightly, 
heavy barrages have been laid down in the pages of popular 
monthlies and Sunday editions and now two of the opposing chiefs 
are to fare forth in single combat, heralded by “ stickfuls” of 
religious notices and the glory of a photograph in the picture sup- 
plements. Eagerly are the reporters awaiting the fray with drip- 
ping pens and primed cameras. There shall be at least one Mon- 
day issue chockful of good copy when the religious Hector and 
Achilles venture forth from their tents to brandish their spears 
in deadly combat. The eager hosts, I suppose, shall be gathered in 
well-ordered ranks lifting a prayer perhaps that the hated adver- 
sary may encounter death and fate by the mouth of their clear- 
voiced captains. 

To complete the event and at the same time to lend the artistic 
touch in religion so needful today, we might suggest that the rev- 
erend pastor of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie present his dancing 
maidens in Hellenic draperies and long-flowing hair to shadow 
forth in soft-footed measures the portent of this hurtling of verbal 
spears. Before a background of well-greaved warriors and to 
the voice of a clear-toned trumpet, how graciously would these 
award the victor’s wreath! 

In the clash and shock of the combat, the word, the “ Church,” 
will no doubt be resounding. Each perhaps will hurl it at his 
adversary like a quivering spear to pierce his armor and lay him 
in the dust. The Modernist champion will come with his own 
definition of the Church, whittled down and painted to suit his 
ideas of what the Church should be. And opposing him, the 
Fundamentalist will perhaps brandish the definition of the Church 
as it was distorted and robbed of its sanctity by the Reformers. 
For Catholics, of course, the approaching debate on the Divinity 
of Christ, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, etc., can arouse 
only their sympathy and regret that it has come to pass that such 
sacred truths require debate in so called Christian churches. But 
could we not in justice make the request of both opponents to 
exempt the Catholic Church from their definition as the Apostles 
Creed in its fulness of meaning has been and ever will remain 
undebatable within her fold! 


New York. E. J. Scorr. 
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Is the Blessed Virgin God? 

OMAN correspondents are a curious race, but not 
R more curious than some confiding editors who pay 
their salaries. The New York World and the Chicago 
Tribune retain a specimen which, happily, is rapidly be- 
coming extinct; but this specimen assuredly surpassed 
himself in stupid vulgarity and effrontery in the cable- 
gram published by the Tribune on January 7, and some- 
what altered, by the World on the following day. 

In some waking moment this gentleman had heard that 
the coming General Council which, quite incorrectly, he 
says will meet within a few months, may be asked to 
frame a definition of the belief, held by Catholics from time 
immemorial, in the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
This belief, he writes, “ amounts to deification” of the 
Mother of God, and he gravely opines that the attempt 
which Pius XI will make to define it, will stir up a 
“storm of opposition.” But in spite of this opposition, 
the Holy Father proposes “to go ahead” with his task 
of “deifying” the Blessed Virgin. 

Now, as even a Roman correspondent should know, not 
every Catholic is a fool, and as for the Holy Father and 
the Bishops of the Catholic Church, they are, after all, 
Christians. As Christians, they confess but one God, 
even as they confess that the ever-Blessed. Mother of God, 
the highest and holiest of creatures, is the most perfect 
work of that one God. That is, she is a creature. There- 
fore, she is in no sense of the word, God. Therefore, there 
can be no question of the Holy Father, or of the Bishops, 
or of any man in his five senses, attempting to “ deify ” 
her. Any proposal of the kind would do more than call 
forth “ protests from half the Sacred College,” which, as 
this ignorant correspondent does not know, has nothing 
to do with conciliar definitions. So unhallowed a scheme 
would arouse the united protest of all the Sacred Col- 
lege, of the entire episcopacy, of every Catholic through- 
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out the world, and, first of all, of Pius XI, the Divinely- 
appointed guardian of the deposit of Faith. 

It is quite possible that this Roman correspondent does 
not believe that when our Blessed Lady died, her incor- 
rupt body was assumed into Heaven. But Catholics do, 
and in this belief in her Assumption, neither Jew, Prot- 
estant for atheist can discern any attempt to “ deify” 
her. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, arose from the tomb 
of His own power as God. But “assumption” is not 
“ resurrection.” Mary, the Mother of God, was taken 
up into Heaven, not by her own power, but by the power 
of God. Christ “arose” from the tomb because He was 
God; Mary was “assumed,” because she was the most 
favored among all the children of God. 

Catholics will wonder what further insult the New 
York World and the Chicago Tribune will permit from 
this correspondent who is unable even to state correctly 
the alleged proposition which he undertakes to discuss. 
No man who loves our Lord Jesus Christ can be indif- 
erent to the one whom He loved best of all, His sweet 
‘Mother. His first look of love at Bethlehem was for her; 
with His dying breath upon Calvary, He commended her 
to the care of His beloved disciple. But Catholics never 
forget that for all her glorious and unique graces, she is 
a creature, conceived immaculate, as the Church has de- 
fined, “by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty 
God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of mankind.” All nations call her blessed, not because 
she is God, but because God Himself, through His arch- 
angel, has proclaimed her “ full of grace,” and because 
the unfailing lesson of history teaches that all who. Jove 
her daily grow in love of her Divine Son. 


Make Capital Pay 
HE partisan will discount in advance any proposition 
which may be offered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In turn, the partisan is discounted by the people. 
They know that Mr. Mellon has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in solving every financial problem which has been 
presented for his consideration, and Mr. Mellon’s recent 
letters are beginning to create a belief that it is possible 
for this Secretary of the Treasury to work as intelli- 
gently for the interests of the public as he did when 
amassing his own immense holdings. 

From the time when kings and councils first began 
to levy taxes, no completely just method of distribution 
has ever been devised. Yet the broad principles upon which 
an equitable system should rest are fairly clear. A tax 
should not be laid, unless it is necessary; it should not 
be beyond the capacity of the public to pay; it should 
rest chiefly upon those who are best able to pay it, and 
who receive the greatest benefit from the social order 
which taxation helps to maintain. An unnecessary tax 
breeds discontent; an excessive tax always fails to bring 
in the necessary revenue, because it stimulates evasion; 
and, like taxes laid upon men unable to pay them, means 
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a penniless Government and a miserable people. In 
practise, however, the best has never been attained, and 
peoples have been forced to tolerate the least evil among 
systems. 

In a recent letter Secretary Mellon touches briefiy upon 
the glaring defects of a system which not only withdraws 
capital from investments upon which the public welfare 
largely depends, but also exempts this capital from taxa- 
tion. The late William Rockefeller knew. the value of 
Standard Oil stocks as well as any man. But Stand- 
ard Oil was taxable; therefore Mr. Rockefeller invested 
but $7,000,000 of his fortune in Standard Oil, and put 
$44,000,000 in non-taxable securities. Mr. Rockefeller 
has many imitators, the majority of them on a much 
smaller scale, but the aggregate of exempt capital thus 
invested is enormous. When a man can buy a millicn 
dollars’ worth of non-taxable securities whith yield six 
per cent it is folly to think that he will, by preference, 
put up a row of houses, or invest in a manufacturing 
or public-service concern on which the return, after the 
tax-gatherer has taken his share, is one or two per cent. 
That is why New York and a dozen large cities are suf- 
fering from a shortage of housing, forcing thousands of 
families to pay an exorbitant rent for a few rooms into 
which they pack like cattle. 

Undoubtedly, one of the best ways of reducing our 
burdens of taxation is to destroy the hundreds of local 
and Federal Boards which now afflict social and political 
life by transferring to the alleged care of the Federal or 
State Government, concerns which belong to individuals 
and to families. Paternalism is the costliest form of 
Government from which a people can suffer, and the 
most inefficient. But another method is a revision of the 
revenue laws which will force capital to pay its just share 
of taxation. 


Government by Barking and Snapping 

N ancient city is Philadelphia, as American cities go, 

but one that is fully awake to the possibilities in- 
herent in new methods of social reform. The city is now 
trying the experiment of placing an officer of the marine 
in charge of the police department. On assuming offic: 
this gentleman summoned his subordinates and to them 
disclosed his policy. He did this in a most curious man- 
ner, for according to the press, he did not talk at all. For 
words he substituted barking, snapping, rasping, snorting. 
and interrupting. Of course, he frequently banged his 
fist on the table and, occasionally, uttered an interjection 
which caused the recording angel to look out to see what 
weather brooded over the city of William Penn. 

Now it is not at all probable that General Butler did any 
of these things. The newspapers have only reported him 
as doing what many civic reformers expect a leader in civic 
reform to do. They confound movement with progress, 
flurry with effectiveness, and sound with sense. Long ago 
was it said that the Lord was not in the whirlwind, but 
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there are numberless Americans who think that no city can 
improve except by methods as rough and indiscriminating 
as a cyclone. One may be sure that the operators of the 
eight thousand saloons which are said to dot the sands in 
Philadelphia, are wasting no time in snorting or rasping, 
and if they bang a toil-hardened fist upon the bar, it is only 
to pick up another half-dollar by way of business. For 
while they are well aware that the manners of the quarter- 
deck are quite effective on the quarter-deck, they are also 
well aware that in a government of laws, not of men, the 
methods of the quarter-deck are singularly worthless. 
They may be children of darkness, these operators, but 
they can give lessons in the science of government to many 
a social reformer. 

It may well be that Philadelphia’s new director needs 
no advice, but if he is wise he will seek counsel from the 
eight thousand saloons in Philadelphia, and not from the 
rules and regulations of the United States Navy. The 
saloon-keepers are the hardy survivors of a dozen reform 
campaigns. They have bowed their sturdy heads to many 
a blast, and today, in spite of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
they burgeon like the bay. A “speakeasy,” we are 
credibly informed, is a place for the sale of alcoholic 
liquor, in which the customer, presenting his request, to- 
gether with the price, in low and gentle tones, is forth- 
with served with the beverage abhorred by Messrs. Bryan 
and Volstead. There is no barking, no snapping, no 
rasping, no snorting, except perhaps an occasional subdued 
snort of satisfaction, but there is service, and the general 
tone is that of effectiveness. 

In his way, the operator of the “ speakeasy ”’ is a highly- 
trained efficiency engineer. By contrast, the reformer is 
singularly like a Coney Island merry-go-round. With a 
blare of trumpets, the horses and camels and giraffes spin 
about, and at the end, every rider is on approximately the 
same spot from which he started. There has been plenty 
of movement and a great deal of noise, but no progress 
whatever. It is the merry-go-round style of reform ap- 
plied to civic affairs that makes civic reform a matter 
of perennial necessity. 


The Bok Peace Plan 
HE Bok peace plan has already displaced the wars 
of the sects in the headlines of our daily papers. 
As an advertiser, Mr. Bok has few equals. His success 
as a publisher and editor shows beyond doubt that his 
knowledge of what the people want and when they want 
it, is uncannily accurate. 

At the present moment the world realizes that the war to 
end war stirred into activity at least a dozen new causes 
and occasions of war. So keen an observer as Sir Philip 
Gibbs advances the proposition that, if the same factors 
of unrest continue, another world-war will flame out, prob- 
ably within ten, but certainly within twenty years. The 
results of the last world-war are neither cryptic nor in- 
operative. They are brought home to the average citizen 
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by the fact that the debt of this Government is more than 
twenty-two times what it was in 1914, and that he is ex- 
pected to liquidate this debt by paying a higher price for 
food, clothing, lodging, and the other necessities of life. 
In thousands of families these results are pointed far more 
sharply by the absence of a father or son who fell in 
France, or by the presence of a disabled soldier at the 
family fireside. 

Hence the world, or at least that part of the world com- 
prised in the United States, wants no more war, and the 
American people are disposed to consider anything that 
promises to make war more remote. Well aware of this 
readiness, Mr. Bok proposes his plan at the moment of 
highest receptivity. Unfortunately, the very temper of 
the times may prevent a correct evaluation. Its enemies 
claim that it is nothing but the old unworkable scheme of 
the League with reservations. Its friends assert that the 
plan meets fairly all the objections first urged in the 
Senate, and afterwards affirmed by the people, when in the 
presidential election they rejected the League as proposed 
by Mr. Wilson and his party. The politician is already in 
the field with the claim that Mr. Bok’s advertising of his 
peace plan is nothing but an attempt to work on the well- 
known American hostility to war, and thereby to secure 
an affirmation which can be used as a mandate to Con- 
gress in favor of closer political affiliations with Eu- 
ropean Governments. There is much truth in this claim. 
Mr. Bok and his associates may be credited in advance 
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with the purest of motives, but the fact remains that the 
Bok peace plan is presented to the average American 
simply as an effective scheme of averting future wars. 
It is not so probable that the average citizen will care- 
fully weigh the plan to judge whether or not the means 
by which it proposes to avert war are possible under the 
Constitution. 

It is surely unthinkable that the United States should 
relinquish*any attribute of sovereignty, even the smallest, 
in order that a yet more intimate relationship with any 
foreign Government be established. That is a proposition 
on which all Americans are one. It may therefore be 


. suggested that two questions be examined and answered 


before a final acceptance or rejection of the plan. First, 
is the association with the League or with the World Court, 
as urged in the plan, reasonably calculated to avert inter- 
national complications, or to disentangle them should they 
unfortunately arise, and, second, is this association in any 
manner incompatible with the spirit and the express pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution ? 

No vote should be cast in favor of the plan as if its 
propositions were reducible to the formula “ Do you wish 
to put an end to international wars?” No one but a fool 
or a profiteer would answer in the negative. Despite the 
humanitarian ideals of Mr. Bok and his followers, votes 
not based on a careful study of the plan will make it de- 
generate into something like a plank in a partisan politica} 
platform. 


Literature 


The Best Ten Catholic Books 

URING the past three months, the readers of 

AMERICA have been endeavoring to settle by a 
popular suffrage the perplexing question of what ten 
books written during the last one hundred years by Cath- 
olic authors are worthy of being called the best. This 
has not been a straw vote nor was it an election based on 
the issue of idle curiosity. It was a serious attempt to 
determine two aspects of the present position of Catholics 
in America. According to the findings of the canvass, 
our present position in regard to the past includes a 
heritage of unsuspected wealth. We have at our disposal 
a library of remarkable books. They are written with a 
finish and a literary skill that equals the greatest achieve- 
ments of the greatest non-Catholic authors. Over and 
beyond that, they far surpass the profane literature of 
the century in as much as they are truer and nobler, hav- 
ing been inspired by the only infallible and supernatural 
teacher of truth and morality, the Catholic Church. 

In another way the discussion has thrown light on the 
present position of American Catholics. The readers of 
this weekly, it may be modestly asserted, form a congress 
of the most representative American Catholics. Their 
culture and their intellectuality is a gage of the present 


status of the members of the Church in this country. 
Their choice of the best books is a measure of their culture. 
They have shown themselves to be a serious minded, dis- 
criminating and highly intelligent jury. If a comparison 
should be drawn between the books chosen in this poll and 
those found best in similar polls conducted in other secular 
magazines, the American Catholics would be adjudged 
to have reached a higher grade of culture than their fel- 
low citizens. 

The restrictions as well as the latitude of the rules gov- 
erning the canvass have proven irksome to most of those 
who have submitted lists of the best ten books. Con- 
cerning the nature of the eligible books, the lines 
were purposely drawn taut. But within the cir- 
cumscribed area, the greatest freedom was permitted in 
respect to the ranking of the volumes. Many objected to 
the fact that translations were excluded since thereby 
the world’s greatest books which have exercised a power- 
ful influence on our Catholic life were debarred. But by 
the same token, the attention of the electors was more 
sharply focussed on a more important point, on the books 
which are peculiarly our own and which have more inti- 
mately fashioned our national Catholic spirit. The time 
period was strictly limited to the past one hundred years 
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in order to emphasize the glory of what Cardinal New- 
man called “The Second Spring.” During this century 
the Church in America and Great Britain emerged from 
the blackness of the catacombs. It picked up with an 
almost miraculous intensity the thread so pathetically and 
disastrously snapped by the heresy of Henry and his 
successors. Though only the works of Catholic authors 
were included in the scope of the symposium, the single 
limitation to the content matter of these books was that of 
orthodoxy in thought and morality. Frequent references 
have already been made to the variant interpretations of 
the word “best” as used in the discussion. The term 
was studiously left vague and transcendent, since appeal 
was be’r made to one of the strongest arguments in 
Cathol? .ilosophy, that drawn from the sensus communis. 
This poll has determined the meaning of the word, as it 
refers to books, far more authoritatively than any a priori 
definition that might have been ventured. 

Any success that the canvass may have had is due 
wholly to the thousand and more readers who have sub- 
mitted lists. Some few of these have been mentioned in 
our columns, but all have cooperated in building up our 
composite choice of the best ten Catholic books. They 
have made of this symposium a Catholic achievement. 
They have shown, in a departmental way, the dynamic 
driving force that is dormant for the most part in the 
Catholic body of America. They have likewise indicated 
how great a union can be achieved in movements of 
greater moment than affect our Catholic life. 

The final tabulation of the votes cast by the readers of 
AMERICA gives the following results: 


The best ten Catholic books written originally in Eng- 
lisl« by Catholic authors since 1823: 


“ Apologia pro Vita Sua”............ Cardinal Newman 
"RE BEE vcendkanennacdeda Francis Thompson 
“ The Faith of Our Fathers ”.......... Cardinal Gibbons 
CT bh hued di thane dl ea chad mie Cardinal Wiseman 
“ The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries”........ 
James J. Walsh 


“Idea of a University”............. Cardinal Newman 
WE EE. s 6a-t00esssecnceannd Canon Sheehan 
EL . wekvedeerenenineen Gilbert K. Chesterton 
WCE wvrncees c¢epesecaaiwe Joyce Kilmer 
“TPG OEE UE FONE | oc sn ccc veceeds vas Hilaire Belloc 


The ten books receiving the next highest number of 
votes : 


“ The Key to the World’s Progress ”....Charles S. Devas 
“ Rebuilding a Lost Faith”.......... John H. Stoddard 
I ere Canon Sheehan 
“ The Life of Cardinal Newman”........ Wilfrid Ward 
“The History of England”.............. John Lingard 
© Diy Ciienoeree Geet once cece ccscese “ Aguecheek ” 
“The Formation of Christendom.”......... T. W. Allies 
CE PUNE wo k4rn.40s opnscieonsmne Alice Meynell 
“By What Authority?”......... .. Monsignor Benson 
“ Dream of Gerontius ”.............. Cardinal Newman 
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Five hundred and ninety-three books received one or 
more votes. 

Of these, 219 were published before 1900 and 374 were 
written in the present century. 

The number of authors, whose books were mentioned, 
was 329. According to nationality, 155 of these authors 
were Americans, 111 were English and 63 were Irish. 

The ten authors, whose books received the greatest num- 
ber of votes, arranged in order of popularity, were: Cardi- 
nal Newman, Francis Thompson, Cardinal Gibbons, Canon 
Sheehan, Cardinal Wiseman, James J. Walsh, Monsignor 
Benson, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Joyce Kilmer, and Hilaire 
Belloc. 

In many of the communications that we have received in 
connection with the canvass, a variety of requests and sug- 
gestions has been made. Many have asked that a com- 
plete list of ali the books that have been voted upon be 
printed in our columns. Such a compilation would be both 
instructive to our readers and valuable as an historical 
document. Accordingly, in our issue of February 2, a 
list of the one hundred books that have received the high- 
est number of votes in the poll will be published. This same 
list will be reprinted as a supplement so that it may be 
kept as a guide to librarians and those who wish to organ- 
ize a course of Catholic reading. 

One of the greatest tributes to the success of the can- 
vass which has just concluded is the oft repeated request 
that AMERICA institute a discussion on other literary topics. 
Very many are anxious to cast a vote on the best ten 
books of all centuries and all countries. Quite a number 
of our readers would like to know what are the best ten 
Catholic novels; the best works of asceticism; the best 
biographies; the best works on history. Another group 
is anxious to cooperate in determining what is the best 
prose passage in the language and what is the greatest 
Catholic poem. A modification of this latter request has 
a practical aspect of value. In the current magazines 
and in their books, the modern Catholic poets are pro- 
ducing work of an amazingly fine texture. Many of these 
poems are being overlooked and forgotten; they are 
worthy of being preserved in permanent form. It is our 
intention, therefore, later in the year, to ask our readers 
to send us the best Catholic poems that have been pub- 
lished since 1900 with a view to the compilation of a 
modern Catholic anthology. When many hands pluck 
the flowers from many scattered gardens, the bouquet is 
made richer and more varied. 

The college canvass on the best ten Catholic books closes 
on January 20, and the final tabulations both of the 
students and the faculty vote will be published in the 
issue of February 2. Both of these lists will reflect credit 
on the college professors: the faculty list by stating the 
literary preferences of the teachers themselves; that of 
the students, by showing how well they have developed 
the literary taste in the younger people. 

Francis X. Tavsort, S.J. 





























































REVIEWS 


Art Principles in Literature. By Francis P. Donnetty, S.J. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A short but stimulating book, the work of a scholar of fine 
taste ripened by years of experience in the teaching of the ancient 
classics, and a keen-eyed observer of modern art tendencies. With 
a pungency of phrase and a modernity of illustration a first-class 
“columnist” might envy, he develops in a series of seventeen 
chapters the master ideas of a timely and interesting thesis. 

According to Father Donnelly, art in the present day is as it 
were talking to itself. It is selfishly wrapped up in self. It 
has been bewitched by some evil genius from its true path and 
groped its way into the gloomy gorge of individualistic self- 
revelation. History has become cramped into narrow biography, 
and the stage instead of holding the mirror up to nature, or 
painting in the sweeping strokes of the masters, too readily 
studies ulcers in the individual. Modern art, as many of its 
popular representatives have made it, is the apotheosis of indi- 
vidualistic vagaries and not, as it should be, the transfiguration 
of the permanent and universal in human nature. True art 
moves the depth of the soul; lawless individualism causes hectic 
riot and tumult. It affects not the nobler emotions but the spinal 
cord. This is the /cit-motif of Father Donnelly in this part of 
the volume. 

In the second half of the discussion, we hear the voice of the 
teacher, just as in the first we listened to the words of the critic. 
Ancient literature, any literature worthy of the name, is to be 
studied as a living organism, at first hand, to be approached as 
a shrine of beauty, not as if it were a cemetery of lifeless bones 
on which to anatomize, or a museum of antiquities to be hurried 
through with almost unseeing eyes and a half-opened dryasdust 
catalogue to guide us. “Back to the text itself of Homer 
Sophocles, Cicero, Demosthenes! Back therefore to the soul, the 
spirit, of these masters!” The student and his teacher must 
discard as far as possible the too scientific impedimenta of learn- 
ing, the involved commentaries, the overdone textual criticism, 
the minutiae of grammatical, historical and philological lore, 
which have overlaid it as long and as ponderously as the desert 
sands have buried the glories of some dead Pharaoh. Sound 
advice. If followed by a teacher really equipped for his tasks 
and enthusiastic for the cause, the level of classical equipment 
in this country would be far higher and the study would be a 
pleasure and not as it often is, a burden and a bore. Every chap- 
ter of Father Donnelly’s book is full of meat and interest. Col- 
lege students, teachers, writers must give it a hearty welcome. 


j.CR 





My Disillusionment in Russia. By Emma GotpMAN. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 

In this book Miss Goldman gives a graphic account of the 
actual state of affairs in Soviet Russia—an account based, as she 
tells us, on “two years of earnest study, investigation and re- 
search.” Coming from another pen, the picture might, perhaps, 
be considered a bit overdrawn, however unbiased the witness 
might claim to be. But it is impossible to suspect her of anti- 
revolutionary tendencies. When deported from this country, be- 
cause of her excessively radical views, she looked to Russia as 
to the Land of Promise. But she found that in reality the revo- 
lution had failed to accomplish anything for the people. They had 
merely exchanged one tyranny for another, far worse, and their 
condition under their new masters was more deplorable than it 
had been under the rule of the Romanoffs. She relates in detail 
her experiences in various parts of the country, her investigations 
of the schools, social conditions, communist industries, her inter- 
views with Bolshevik leaders and with representatives of the 
people. Everywhere the same story is told, varying only in 
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minor details—the people starved and oppressed, the ruling class 
enjoying comfort and luxury. And the brand of violence and ter- 
rorism employed by the Bolshevik rulers is too much even for 
Emma Goldman, The book was written in Berlin, two years after 
her “ghastly experience,” and she claims that she has not been 
unduly violent in her denunciation of Bolshevist rule. A more 
complete and sweeping indictment of the existing Soviet Govern- 
ment could hardly be imagined. It merits the serious considera- 
tion of the advocates in our own land of the principles that have 
brought about the conditions now prevailing in Russia. 
5. a Ss 





From a Friar’s Cell. By Rev. Vincent McNass, O.P. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 

The chapters of this attractive volume are brief and very 
diverse, ranging from an appreciation of St. Dominic and his 
Order, to the Lambeth Conference and the divinity of Christ. 
The subjects are precisely such as a modern friar might well 
reflect upon in the quiet of his cell and teach with profit to the 
members of his flock. 

In the chapter on the Lambeth Conference, the representative 
importance attributed to that assembly is not beyond question. 
True, it would be wrong to imitate some of Newman’s contempo- 
raries and to stigmatize Anglican Bishops as puppets, or to refer 
to the mere externals of their Catholic worship as the trappings 
of hypocrisy. This would be unfair to many sincere men among 
them and would imply a lack of appreciation of the fact that the 
retention of the externals of Catholic worship alone, goes far 
towards breaking down prejudice against the Church itself. Yet. 
it is difficult in view of the growing dissension within the Anglican 
church, to think that we have not already witnessed the death 
of Anglicanism prophesied by Newman, for he obviously referred 
to a passing of doctrinal unity. It is true that the Anglican 
church still retains some seeming signs of life. But this is true 
of any body just after the soul has left it and before the process 
of disintegration has become externally manifest. = 

Some of the chapters of the book afford rather close reading 
even for a theologian but many others will prove especially in- 
teresting to those who are following the Modernist-Fundamentalist 
controversy. The chapter on birth-control is plain and strong but 
not too strong. The strength of any disinfectant must be regu- 
lated by the malignance of the disease and perfume is not always 
a necessary ingredient. pre ey os 





The Story of Man’s Mind. By Grorce Humpurey. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Co. $3.00. 

The scope and interaction of those functions and qualities which 
comprise human personality are, in this non-technical dissertation, 
clearly presented and made interesting by a wealth of pertinent 
illustrations and examples. Though the book is intended 
primarily for the lay psychologist, its reading will repay the 
social worker and the student of technical psychology. The wide 
research, judicious study and varied experience of the author have 
resulted in a truly scientific presentation of the topics discussed ; 
not that each vital phenomenon is analyzed into its minutest 
physiological and psychological components, but that fact is 
separated from hypothesis, theory from speculation. This can- 
not be said of many modern psychologists who are enmeshed in 
Freudian morbidity. Indications of a keen mind and a sane judg- 
ment in the application of the results of modern research to prac- 
tical problems raise this book above the level of the present flood 
of materialistic writings. In commending the book, however, 
some warning must be given against its shortcomings. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Humphrey has not entirely escaped the epidemic of 
materialism. He inclines to attribute thought to animals, he fails 
to distinguish sensitive memory from rational judgment, and he 
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presents incompletely, and consequently with error, the question 
of universal ideas. A more exact study of the question will 
doubtless convince the author that matriarchy runs counter to 
historical ethnology, which has taken the last prop from those 
“shop-worn anthropological doctrines of a half century ago.” 
Further evidences of current pseudo-scientific errors are to be 
found in the silence or masking of the spiritual character of man’s 
highest activities, and in the bibliography appended to the volume. 
W. f. S. 





An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by Rev. Herman J. 
Heuser, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$1.75. 

Whether a book be named A or Z is a question of commercial 
tact, and therefore the publisher’s, not the critic’s concern. Yet 
such is our indebtedness to Dr. Heuser for a few hours of pleasant 
reading that we condescend to do him a little non-literary justice 
and venture to rename his book. We therefore dub it “ A Priest’s 
Thoughts in Retirement”; for, strictly and technically, we are 
not here dealing with an ex-prelate nor a set of “ meditations” 
nor all the ascetical gravity therein implied. Our personnage qui 
trait is an elderly Monsignor whose modest preference for the 
address “Father” is oddly of a piece with his resignation from 
pastoral responsibility and whose appeal lies not so much in the 
depth of his observations as in what he here shows himself to 
be: an urbane, practical sort of gentleman who has lived through 
his ministry non-hedgingly, a lover of books and solitude, a 
genuine causeur, and a sterling dilettante with a taste for good 
wine, Gregorian Chant, and silver-chased paperknives. “ Solitude,” 
says the Monsignor, “Solitude makes misers or cranks, and de- 
velops selfishness. Sometimes it makes heroic saints. I have not 
the stuff for a saint of the heroic type; so I am content to keep 
the milk of human kindness in my lean composition by observing 
the common rules of urbanity and charity.” So, too, of a morn- 
ing when he prefers a rustic chair under the backyard lilacs, or, 
say, an hour of seclusion in the library, there to jot down a 
thought or two on “ Priestly Decorum,” he can be off in a jiffy 
for a visitor in the parlor, vanquishing formality with the smoke 
of his cigar. In that event, of course, away go the thoughts on 
“Priestly Decorum,” but we get something just as good instead, 
a little “chat,” as likely on the “ College of Cardinals” as a “ Fu- 
neral Down the Street,” all recorded with the fidelity of a Bos- 
well. Once or twice our prelate takes down the foils and adroitly 
pierces through a clerical opinion before we are aware he has 
a rapier in his hand. At times, the atmosphere becoming a little 
overcharged, he rises dramatically to parry thrusts against the 
clergy, yet not without calling attention to the strength of the 
thrusts. Hence we may say that the book contains some criticism. 
To the priest, however, laden with the ordinary experience, these 
critical passages with the observations attending them will prob- 
ably not appear very deep nor very new. We recommend the book 
rather for the type of priest here portrayed, and for the certain 
large sense of leisure, of intellectual elbow-room, which sweeps 
one persuasively into the sanctuary of a priestly Arcadia. 

H. R. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XIV. Frank Swinnerton.—Before his recent 
visit to America, Mr. Swinnerton was comparatively not well 
known in the fringe of the literary circles. He came to New 
York and was immediately subjected to the third degree of inter- 
viewing; since then he has been relentlessly featured by the 
dailies and the literary magazines. Judged by his books, which 
are brimming with opinions on a multitude of topics, Mr. Swin- 
nerton must have found joy in being interviewed. He has clever- 
ness, he has thought out the problems of the age, and he has 
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arrived at conclusions, some remarkably sane and others quite 
defective. In the books of the season, Mr. Swinnerton appears 
as a novelist and a literary critic. In his novels, he is a wide- 
eyed critic of life; in his criticisms, it must be whispered, he is 
something of a romancer. At least, many thought so in his two 
volumes of critical study just republished, “R. L. Stevenson” 
(Doran. $2.00), and “ George Gissing ” (Doran. $2.00). The latter 
volume was published in 1912 and is a sympathetic study an 
appreciation of an author at that time little known except to the 
elect. The vogue of Gissing, due in great part to Swinnerton’s 
championship of him, has grown, and this study remains the 
classical work in regard to him. The book on Stevenson was 
first published just as the Great War was breaking and it kindled 
a little literary war of its own. It tore away the legends that 
were fastening themselves to the cult of R. L. S. and presented 
him not as a demigod but as a mere stylist. It outraged the feel- 
ings of the devotees of Stevenson and drew forth many defenses 
of him, but not one refutation of the charges. The two books 
cannot be adequately discussed here; they need to be read in 
themselves rather than in a book note. The novel, “ Young Felix” 
(Doran. $2.00), has already been mentioned in our fiction list. It 
is more pretentious than any,of his former books, and is a 
splendid sample of Mr. Swinnerton at his best. One of the most 
engaging and at the same time disconcerting elements that enters 
into an evaluation of Mr. Swinnerton is his similarity to the best 
novelists of diverse schools. He has touches of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, a faint resemblance to Henry James and others of the inter- 
mediate period and yet he is not unlike his contemporaries. He 
is a wit and yet is called a tragic writer, mainly perhaps, because 
he frequently kills off his characters by death or scandal. He is 
said to be cold and unemotional, for the reason that he does not 
lush over sentimental situations. He is objective in the sense 
that he tries to look at the marrows of his subject from the 
outside, and he is detached because he has something of a great 
novelist in him. 





Fiction.—All of the many friends that Laura E. Richards has 
made by her charming books will be glad to meet again the 
friendly characters whom she presents in her latest story, “ The 
Squire” (Appleton. $2.00). The theme, like its setting, is old 
fashioned; it is the old fashion of those almost forgotten days 
when “sweetness and light” were the ideals that inspired the 
makers of books. “The Squire” is worthy of Mrs. Richards; it 
delights her old friends and it will assuredly win her many new 
admirers. 

Although it seems to have been intended as a story for girls, 
there is no apparent reason why boys also, and even the elderly, 
should not be interested and captivated by “ Fidelis” (Lippincott. 
$1.75), by Jane Abbott. The unfolding of the plot, which has its 
quota of love and hate, of mystery and ghosts, is entertainingly 
done. In the closing pages of the story there is hidden away a 
most pleasant surprise. 

That unusual novel, “Birth” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Zona 
Gale, which first appeared in 1918, has been reissued. Its central 
character is the Incompetent Man, always failing and yet remark- 
able in his failure. Its incidents are the trifles of a small town 
made striking and terrible in their drabness. The author is 
sincere and fearless in her analysis, and though she penetrates be- 
low the surface of life, she does not, as Professor Phelps claims, 
penetrate life to its source. She reaches only the biological and 
emotional. The spiritual is beyond her ken. 

A very clever and well sustained detective story is “ More Lives 
Than One” (Boni and Liveright. $2.00), by Carolyn Wells. 
There are three possible suspects anent a baffling murder and not 
one of the three is guilty. Indeed, the last of the three under 
suspicion exhibits very noble traits. Since there was a murder, 
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there must needs be a criminal, but to reveal him or her in a book 
review would be unpardonable. 

Though very cleverly written and relating a story that is 
fascinating from start to close, “The Hope of Happiness” 
(Scribners. $2.00), by Meredith Nicholson, is not to be entirely 
commended. Its religion is based on a vague idea of belief in 
the “God of the Horizons” whose providence progresses with 
his experience of human advancement. This belief is expressed 
by the one really lovable character in the novel, whose virtues 
though many are always purely natural. In this belief the other 
characters are sharers. 


The Catholic Mind and Other Pamphlets.—Under date of 
December 22, the Catholic Mind reprints the eloquent address de- 
livered by Archbishop Glennon at the dedication of the new 
Catholic Club at Memphis. In a brilliant and sincere analysis 
of modern life, he answers the question, “ What in these days 
of test and trial has the Catholic Church to offer to this, our 
country?” In the same number is given a translation of the 
late encyclical on Church Unity issued by the Holy Father on 
the three hundredth anniversary of the death of Saint Josaphat. 
The issue contains the “ Table of Contents” of the Catholic Mind 
for 1923. The January 8 issue of the same periodical is devoted to 
the foreign missions. Chief among its contents are addresses on 
the mission situation by the Rev. William Quinn, and by Mgr. 
McGlinchey of Boston. Mission statistics are given for the whole 
world and for the Jesuit workers in the missions. The number 
closes with a graphic account of the latest mission field of the 
Church, Russia, from a report from Francis McCullagh to the 
New York Herald——The Twin Cities School of Social Studies, 
St. Paul, Minn., has begun to publish in pamphlet form the letters 
on “ Popular Apologetics ” delivered by Rev. Humphrey Moynihan, 
i).D. The course includes seven lectures intended “to map out 
the road that leads a man who knows naught of religion to the 
portals of the Catholic Church.” The first two lectures, “ Ex- 
istence of God” and “ Divinity of Christ,’ are truly popular in 
style and they are, in addition, scholarly and erudite in content 
matter——“ Under the Eyes of Jesus,” issued by the Sentinel 
Press, New York, is a booklet of simple, attractive, pious little 
meditations for use in Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. “ Stories 
of the Sacraments” is a charming little series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the International Catholic Truth Society of Brooklyn. 
“Our Lady’s Mary” illustrates the sacrament of Baptism, and 
“Rocky Mountain Sheep” has to do with Penance. Both stories 
are by Mary Agatha Gray. A collection of thoughts and 
passages from most diverse sources has been gathered together 
into a valuable little pamphlet, “ Out of Many Hearts,” issued by 
The Brothers of the Congregation of Holy Cross. The booklet 
is on Religious Vocation; here is good seed which directors of 
sincere souls seeking the higher life should scatter broadcast. 








Father Shealy.—The name of Father Shealy will ever be prin- 
cipally identified with the laymen’s retreat movement in the 
United States. Another phase of his apostolate is given in 
the finely edited “Father Shealy and Marymount” (Kenedy. 
$1.50), by Michael Earls, S.J. This very interesting volume 
contains selections from the lectures and conferences delivered 
by Father Shealy to the members of the Marymount com- 
munity and the students of Marymount College. The editor has 
made a choice selection of the principles of Catholicism and asceti- 
cism as presented by a mind deeply and enthusiastically spiritual. 
Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J., opens the volume with a fine appreciative 
essay. Both enlightening and inspiring is “ Life and Works of 
Rev. Ferdinand Konscak, S.J.” (Stratford Press. $2.00), by 
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Mgr. M. Krmpotic. Young Konscak left his father’s mansion 
in Verazdin, Croatia, early in the eighteenth century to become 
a Jesuit missionary in California. Well equipped in the sciences 
and mathematics he became an explorer and left many valuable 
documents. But it was his sanctity, his abstemiousness and his 
zeal that evoked the affection of the natives, even to the degraded 
Indians of Los Angeles. Mgr. Krmpotic has given us a valuable 
document infused with true religious ardor and spirit. 





For the Catholic Stage.—Allegories such as “Via Vitae” 
(Academy of the Assumption, Wellesley Hills, Mass.), are es- 
pecially appropriate for plays offered by young ladies’ academies. 
In the first place, they contain, invariably a part for every child 
in the school such as is not liable to tax the dramatic resources 
of the least favored. If to this practical element are added color, 
rhythm, plenty of music and a valuable lesson to take home, the 
director has everything required to achieve a splendid success. All 
these requisites are to be found in “ Via Vitae,” written with good 
taste and full realization of school-girl capacity. In five short 
scenes, we see a soul on life’s journey beset by the world, the 
flesh, the devil and triumphing over all of them with the aid of 
the Three Supernatural Virtues. Unfortunately the last scene is 
laid in the Court of Heaven and we think with a shudder of how 
that will look on a school stage——In “ Margaret” (Franciscan 
Press, 42 Calhoun St., Cincinnati. 50c), are presented for stage 
use three dramatic scenes from the life of Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. The themes portrayed are the first communion of the 
Saint, her entrance into the religious life and the introduction by 
her of the devotion to the Sacred Heart into her convent. The 
dramatization is well done and combines both piety and humor. 
The translation by a Friar Minor is from the original German of 
John B. Kalberer, S.J. “The Piper of Hamlin” (Franciscan 
Press. 60c), a romantic comedy in three acts by Flavian Larbes, 
O.F.M., is an interesting version of the famous rat story. The 
action is rapid and plentiful, and the interest is thereby sustained. 
The otherwise splendid effect that would be gained by the comedy 
is somewhat lessened by the use of slang. 








For the Young People.—From the moment that the boys in 
“Haunted Hollow” (Herder. $1.50), by Mark S. Gross, S.J., 
step on the railroad platform of Cedar Knob, a forlorn village 
“hid away in the southeast part of the Missouri Ozarks,” we 
know that we are in for an exciting time. They are the same 
lads who appeared in “ Double Eagles” and are now on their 
way for two weeks of hunting to an old disused farm. Father 
Gross loves the open air, the scent of the woods, the mystery 
of the hills and the glorious exhilaration of morning with an 
all-day hunt afoot. He is engrossed in the action, as we are; but 
he has a fine feeling for the wild charms of nature, which he 
communicates with the skill of the born writer. In “ Pan the 
Piper” (Harper. $3.00), Anna Curtis Chandler has achieved 
a beautiful story book for children. The author has delighted 
many children with these stories from the platform of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In their present form they are 
enhanced by beautiful pictures. Indeed, the book is an artistic 
piece of work that will prove of educational value to everyone 
into whose hands it may fall. A collection of books like “ Pan 
the Piper” in the nursery and kindergarten would make for the 
education as well as the entertainment of children——The many 
young people who never have the opportunity of travel may find 
all America in the delightful book, “Little Stories of a Big 
Country” (Wilde), by Laurette A. Large. Niagara, the Yellow- 
stone, Arizona’s desert and canyon, and many other interesting 
places are described simply and entertainingly. Twelve pictures 
add extra color to these bright, picturesque stories. 
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Education 


The Luxury of a College Education 
M* parental ambition is being attained. My seven- 

 teen-year-old son is at college and that, too, a Cath- 
olic college. Having been blessed with the same privilege, 
I determined that my offspring should not be less favored. 
Moreover, there were added reasons. It is my misfortune 
to be native to a small town of some three thousand in- 
habitants with but some twenty-five Catholic families. As 
a result, my oldest boy, the provocative occasion of this 
present article, attended the public school, as a matter of 
necessity, and in due course the public high school. It 
was in the latter that an evolutionistic text-book on Soci- 
ology agitated his hitherto tranquil religious thought and 
in consequence transformed me for the time being into 
a private Catholic instructor to “Junior.” The task was 
not a sinecure, but it clinche? my generation-old resolu- 
tion of sending my sons to a Catholic college and not to 
the sectarian institution of higher learning, which is the 
boast of our town. Will it not be pardonable vanity then, 
if the remainder of this paper calls attention in an amicable 
spirit to the financial sacrifices apparently inseparable 
from this devotion to duty? 

The returns from my legal profession have been rather 
modest. They would show a substantial bank-account, | 
often think, had the ethics of dear old Father Paul, my 
college professor of philosophy, not made me a coward 
through my conscience. It is a fact, whether it is a boast 
or not, that I have turned over to rivals a few thousand 
dollars worth of business because it was morally ques- 
tionable. So far from harboring regret, I insisted all 
the more that “ Junior” must have the armor of an A.B. 
degree from a Catholic college before entering on his 
medical studies. Catholic philosophy will be more neces- 
sary for him than it was for me. Thank heavens, my 
conscience is still making a coward of me even in regard 
to the education of my son. 

When in due course, this last named pride of his father’s 
heart sent his high-school credits to the nearest Catholic 
college, I enclosed a letter to the President, who chances 
to be an old class-mate. Were there any competitive 
scholarships? What were the lowest living expenses? I 
inquired, while to be sure I added my sincerest personal 
regards. As a matter of fact he had been one of my 
youthful heroes, combining in a modest way Father Paul’s 
famous three S’s, sanctitas, scientia, sanitas. The reply, 
most courteous and friendly, informed me with regret 
that the only scholarships were athletic ones, due to the 
generosity of a few alumni, and that the dormitory, tuition 
and text-book fees would aggregate eight hundred dollars. 
With considerable pinching, I saw that my financial path 
was clear, nor did I lament Junior’s lack of football pres- 
tige. True, the college had won the State Conference 
Championship the year previous, but I had picked up 
inklings that the players found it impossible to study 
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during the season, owing to long hours of practise, physical 
weariness and several games at a considerable distance 
from the home field. 

For the first month events were recorded complacently 
enough in our new family diary. Then began an unex- 
pected strain on my financial resources that threatened the 
Catholic ideals enumerated above. In what follows, let 
the reader reflect that I am not complaining, but merely 
chronicling. “ Junior” wrote that there was an “ activity 
fee” of thirty dollars, obligatory on all students. Fifteen 
of this was for admission to games, fifteen for gymnasium 
and other athletic upkeep. At the close of the football 
season, there was a further request for five dollars to 
bestow graduation presents on the Senior members of the 
football team. A little later there was a similar requisition 
to defray unexpected expenses incurred during the season. 
During these three months, I had accorded my son a gen- 
erous allowance, measured by a middle-class man’s pocket 
book. Accordingly, I was forced to proclaim a “ not-re- 
sponsible ” for future incidentals. 

“ Junior” has always been open with his father and 
docile, too. He recognized the necessity of my action, 
but insisted that he must have extra pocket-money if he 
was to remain in good standing as an ordinary college 
student. Further inevitable demands were in the offing. 
Accordingly, he proposed to work during part of the 
afternoons and evenings. A position from four o’clock 
to nine had been offered him, at fifty cents an hour, with 
an intermission for lunch. The work involved was rather 
strenuous and I was emphatic that he was at college to 
obtain an education and that I feared that his studies 
would suffer. As a matter of fact, my gloomy reasoning 
has come true. The college authorities noted the same. 
It had always been my boast about Catholic education 
that the professors take a personal interest in their 
students. A most pleasant recollection of my days at 
College A. was the personal, heart-to-heart talks wit! 
priests of the faculty on the campus, in the corridors or 
even in their humbly-furnished rooms. But here it seemed 
to me, perhaps on account of narrowed personal vision, 
that the trustees should have taken cognizance of the 
anomaly so vividly present in the case of my son. He 
was anxious to study, first and exclusively, and yet the 
social demands of his college life were in diametrical oppo- 
sition. At times, he absented himself from class due to 
physical exhaustion. These delinquencies were duly pen- 
alized by small deductions from his semester notes. Yet 
the cause and the proper remedy were not noted by the 
faculty. How strange, I reflected, this system compared 
with that in vogue at the end of the past cenury! Then 
to be absent from class was a grave misdemeanor, never 
to be passed over without thorough investigation. The 
present code seemed rather to invite a certain amount of 
neglect. This has never been my idea of character train- 
ing. But my chief complaint, right or wrong, was the 
faculty’s tolerance of the causes. 
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Moreover, where was that boasted supremacy of the 
modern college that it demands two hours of preparation 
for every hour of lecture with much collateral reading 
and frequent written theses? It was a human impossi- 
bility in the case of my son. Yet he informs me that prac- 
tically half the students are in his position. This, with 
what I know of the demands on the athletic team for 
practise, is inclining me to a pessimistic view. And I 
repeat, not my least wonder is, how do the Reverend 
President, Dean and Faculty solve the same difficulty? 

A recent letter from “ Junior,” now in his sophomore 
year, tells me that his class is to have a “ prom” this Feb- 
ruary. Five years ago, my source of information con- 
tinues, saw the first junior “ prom.” This was in answer 
to the socially-minded students. Three years later the 
senior “prom” was introduced, because that class de- 
manded more society activity. Now comes the sophomore. 
I am grateful that “ Junior” started to school young. 
Otherwise he might have been caught in the future fresh- 
man dance. For these events are of no small financial 
concern. You pay five dollars for the privilege of appear- 
ing on the floor—this to keep away undesirables. You 
pay at least fifty dollars for your Tuxedo, for you might as 
well buy it outright as to rent it three times a year for 
three years. Add to this taxi and luncheon expense and 
you will understand why “ Junior” and his ilk must 
work during their college careers. 

I shall mention one more quasi-social activity of my 
son in his striving for a modern education. It is the Var- 
sity Year Book. Now College A. is in Webster’s words 
a small college. But the surprise to me is that it must 
imitate the larger institutions with such meticulousness. 
One result is a heavy monetary drain on the students, or, 
as I have thought in my few moments of peevishness, a 
penalty for attendance at such a school. “ Junior,” in 
whose finances I am still interested, must have a new 
photograph taken, as his high-school likeness is an ana- 
chronism. Then he hands over ten further silver certifi- 
cates for his subscription to the Year Book! Is it any 
wonder that “ Junior” works and that his father works? 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not complaining, 
merely chronicling. But pray allow a middle-class Cath- 
olic parent the title of this paper, the luxury of a college 
education. 


H. F. Byrne. 


Economics 
Holding Our Own 


HE story of old Uncle Jim and January was probabiy 
venerable when Tut-Ankh-Amen was a boy, but [ 
heard it some nights ago for the first time on my new 
crystal set. A good set, within limits, but you must not 
ask it to go much farther south than Forty-second street. 
Uncle Jim was a darkey and January was his mule, and 
they were coming in from the backweods toward Vicks- 
burg along a road unfamiliar to both. On sighting a 
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traveler he asked how far along the town was. “ O, about 
ten miles, I reckon,” was the answer. For half an hour 
the two went on, but Vicksburg still evaded the horizon. 
Meeting a second traveler, the information was gained 
that Vicksburg was still ten miles off. Time sped on, 
and finally Uncle Jim called out to a man working in the 
fields. “ Please, suh, kin you tell me how far we is fu’m 
Vicksbu’g?” “ Why, uncle, I reckon you're all of ten 
miles from Vicksburg.” 

“G’lang, January,” shouted Uncle Jim, “ we’s holdin’ 
our own anyhow.” 

Now the moral of this fable lies, as Captain Jack Bunsby 
was wont to observe, in the bearing of it, and the bearing 
I found this morning in one of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers. 
Sensing the fact, as editors will do, that most of us 
are looking for a tax-cut, the editor observed that 
the income-tax in particular was “a bitter dose at best,” 
and added that Secretary Mellon had presented a plan to 
Congress which would reduce the dose by one-fourth, or 
say about something like $300,000,000. “ No excuse,” he 
went on, “ will be taken if before March 15, this tax- 
burden has not been lifted from our shoulders.” 


The lesson was well pointed. We all know that Fed- 
eral taxation can be reduced, and we feel that there is no 
excuse for Congress should that highly deliberative body 
refuse to pass the necessary legislation. We have an 
idea that this reduction is to be brought about by repeal- 
ing some taxes, several of the “ nuisance” taxes, for in- 
stance, by scaling others down, but first and foremost, 
by resolutely refraining from unnecessary appropriations 
and cutting those that may be necessary to the bone. How- 
ever, our Hearst editor, after pleading for lower and fewer 
taxes, asks Congress to authorize an entirely new appro- 
priation of 1,465 million dollars. There is no particular 
significance in the fact that this is the soldier-bonus. 
The point is that our editor has persuaded himself that 
paying this huge sum will occasion no particular incon- 
venience and will in no manner interfere with the reduc- 
tion which the entire country is demanding. It has been 
proposed to distribute this bonus in five annual instal- 
ments, raising the money by an issue of sixty-year Gov- 
ernment bonds on which the interest and sinking-fund 
alone would amount to at least $100,000,000 per year. 
The editor, however, thinks that a much simpler method 
would provide all the money that may be necessary. He 
would institute another “ nuisance tax,” the same being 
a sales tax of one per cent. 

How can we hold our own on the road to Vicksburg 
and lower taxes if we adopt that method? 

As was said, it was only by chance that the proposed 
appropriation of 1,465 million dollars for a bonus came up 
for review. For whatever purpose the appropriation 
might be intended, the financial lesson would be the same. 
That lesson is that man’s ingenuity has never devised a 
tax which nobody has to pay. No headway whatever will 
be made under Secretary Mellon’s direction, or the direc- 
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tion of anyone else, if the politicians make it mean that 
we retrench somewhat in one line to spend a double amount 
along another. The man who cancels an order for a $600 
fur coat and spends what he has thus saved for a new 
Ford has not reduced his budget. If we cut the budget 
$300,000,000 for one year, and spend for something else 
$300,000,000 per year for five years, plus $60,000,000 
per year in interest and sinking-fund, we must raise not 
less money for Federal expenditures, but more. That 
will remain true as long as two plus two make four, but 
two plus three make five. And whether the money is 
raised by taxing bonds or cows, or by a sales tax, in any 
case the people will be obliged to pay the bill. There is 
no escape from that conclusion, any more than there is 
any escape from the conclusion that the only way of 
paying a bonus, or any kind of an appropriation, is by 
handing our own money over to the Government. 

We shall never move a step nearer tax-reform (which 
does not consist so much in deciding how a tax shall be 
levied or lowered, as in avoiding the necessity of new 
taxes) until we realize that while every appropriation is 
paid for by all the people, it is the man of the small 
earned income, the wage-worker, who always pays more 
than his fair share. The wage-earner cannot possibly 
escape any part of the burden, because he pays in the 
form of higher living-costs, whereas to the man with an 
unearned income, many avenues of escape, at present 
wholly legal, are open. What he does not pay is thus 
passed on to the general public. 

The most common form of escape is afforded by the 
non-taxable investment, usually municipal, State and Fed- 
eral bonds. According to Secretary Mellon, investments 
of this kind on which no tax whatever is paid, amount to 
nearly $12,500,000,000. There is another practise, also 
wholly legal, which withdraws about $3,500,000,000 from 
taxation, for when a corporation can manage, either 
actually or apparently, to turn back all earnings into the 
business, the Government is deprived of the right to 
collect any tax on the transaction. 

Secretary Mellon’s recommendation that the maximum 
surtax-rate on incomes be reduced from fifty to twenty- 
five per cent would not necessarily bring about any imme- 
diate relief, yet it is obvious that as long as men can 
legally transfer their holdings from taxable to non-taxable 
investments, they will do so. Of course, a top-heavy sur- 
tax induces them to transfer as much as they can, and thus 
by lessening the value of taxable property directly de- 
creases the Government’s income. Certainly, it is not 
easy to see wisdom in the advice of those Congressmen 
who would have us believe that we can at once reduce 
taxation to tolerable proportions, and yet impose a new 
burden of taxation that may last for sixty years. Refusal! 
to authorize new expenditures will at least enable us to 
hold our own. But we will not hold our own if we save 
five dollars on an old expenditure and spend ten on a new 
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Note and Comment 


Prohibition Figures by 
Prohibition League 


HE World League Against Alcoholism has obtained 

data from the chiefs of police in one hundred Amer- 

ican cities, comparing pre-Prohibition with post-Prohibi- 

tion days. The following are the results as set down by 
the League research secretary, Robert B. Corradini: 


Pre-Prohibition periods are compared with post-Prohibition 
periods in all instances. The reports of the chiefs of police for 
these one hundred cities show that in the wet period of 1914-15-16 
there were in the one hundred cities 323,790 arrests for intoxica- 
tion, or 17.5 per 1,000 persons. In the dry period covering 
1920-21-22 there were only 207,390 arrests for intoxication in the 
one hundred cities, or 9.5 per 1,000. This is a decrease of 116,400. 
During the wet period the population of the cities was in round 
numbers 18,500,000. In the dry period it was in round numbers 
21,000,000. 

In the same years which we call the wet period there were 54.2 
arrests for all causes per 1,000 population in the one hundred 
cities. In the dry period of three years there were only 52.8 
arrests for all causes per 1,000 persons in the one hundred cities. 
In the wet period 32.2 per cent of all arrests were those for in- 
toxication, but in the dry period only 188 per cent of all arrests 
were made for intoxication. 


According to further statistics the decrease of arrests 
for drunkennness as compared to arrests for all other 


causes is greatest in cities ranging in population from 
500,000 to 1,000,000. 





Dr. Cram on 
Reunion 


PAPER on “ The Eucharist as the Center of Unity,” 

read at an Eucharistic conference at All Saints, Ash- 
mont, by Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, is printed in the Amer- 
ican Church Monthly. Seeing “ sixty-five per cent of the 
people of these United States” ignoring religion alto- 
gether, and Christianity bulking less in our social, 
economic and public life, he concludes: ‘‘ We have tried 
sectarianism and manifold isolations; we have rejected the 
one, visible, organic Church of Catholicity for the vision 
of a mystical Church Invisible of Protestant theory, and 
the results are pressing upon us, the fruits ripe for the 
fall.” Describing the Protestant efforts at reunion he 
adds: 


On every hand there are tentative efforts at compromise and 
minor concessions. An half dozen sects of some sect, in itself per- 
haps a scission from another, meet and argue—and then agree to 
disagree; two or three denominations, now divided only by linger- 
ing traditions of old history and the embarrassments of vested in- 
terests, approach, concede, and in a few instances actually coalesce, 
as regards the major part of their adherents, though an irrecon- 
cilable few, pursuing the law of their being, withdraw and form 
yet another sect, whereby the number remains the same, though the 
proportions are changed. 

Vast movements, universal in the scope of their vision, come into 
being, with much mechanism and an inclusive charity, striving with 
prayer and fasting to find the least common denominator of two 
hundred mathematical abstractions; brave under adversity, patient 
under discouragement, cheerful and ardent under rebuffs and re- 
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fusals. And after twenty years of effort can it be said that any- 
thing actually has been accomplished ? 

In Dr. Cram’s view there is no possibility of Christian 
unity except around the Holy Eucharist and indeed more 
largely around the entire “ Catholic sacramental system 
and philosophy with the Seven Sacraments of the Church.” 
This is perfectly true, but recent happenings should more 
forcibly than ever bring home the further truth that this 
unity can never possibly be found except within the one 
and only Church whose keys Christ laid into the hands of 
Peter. 





The Negro 

Migration 

HE following tabulation of Negro migration from 
South to North was drawn up for the Dearborn 
Independent by the Negro sociologist, Llewellyn Smith: 


State Population Number of Per Cent of 
Migrants T’l M’gr’ts 
Total 8,411,106 478,700 100.0 
RR <5056 vectewee 900,652 90,000 18.8 
pO ere 472,220 5,000 1.1 
ee ree ee 329,487 90,000 18.8 
RE, 6s ocaweas ae a 1,206,365 120,000 25.2 
Kentucky ..........- 235,938 2,500 5 
Louisiana ........... 700,257 15,000 3.1 
Mississippi .......... 935,184 82,600 17.3 
North Carolina ..... 763,407 25,000 5.2 
Okiahoma .......... 149,408 1,000 a 
North Carolina ..... 763,407 25,000 5.2 
Tennessee .......... 451,758 10,000 2.1 
OD Sivivdaccndanas 741,694 2,000 4 
pe 690,017 10,000 2.1 


This migration of almost half a million took place during 
the period beginning September 1, 1922, and ending 
August 31, 1923. Of the previous exodus of 400,000 
Negro laborers during the period of the war, the writer 
says that while some of the men, with the coming of the 
winter, drifted back to the South, the bulk of them re- 
mained. “A glance at the mushroom growth of the 
‘black belts’ of Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford, (Connecticut), Detroit and Cleveland, is conclusive 
of this.” It is shown that, with the dearth of labor, the 
Negro has been advanced to more responsible positions 
than he had been able to hold before. 





Golden Jubilee of the 
“Revista Catolica” 


HE Revista Catdlica, now published by the Jesuit 
Fathers at El Paso, Texas, celebrates this year its 
golden jubilee. America, as well as every other Catholic 
paper in the United States, sincerely congratulates its 
elder brother in the field of Catholic journalism on this 
happy occasion. On the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, December 8, 1874, at Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
the announcement was made that the Revista would appear 
for the first time in the following month of January. Some 
time ago, the paper was transferred to El Paso. During 
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all these years, in spite of trials and difficulties of every 
nature, it steadily and sturdily adhered to the program it 
outlined. For the last half century, it has been a source 
of instruction and inspiration throughout the Spanish- 
speaking districts of the Southwest. It also fought the 
battles of the Faith in Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica. On every point of news connected with Latin Amer- 
ica, it speaks with full knowledge and authority, while it 
vigorously fought against the anti-Catholic propaganda 
carried on in the Southwest amongst the Faithful. Among 
its features the Revista carries a serial story. It is at 
present publishing the “ Pontifical Zouave,” a translation 
from the Italian of the Jesuit novelist, Father Bresciani. 
At the beginning of its Jubilee year, it anounces its pro- 
gram for a still greater, more effective and progressive 
paper. For its courage and its initiative, the Revista de- 
serves the heartiest support. 





The Great Distress ot 
Catholic Sisters 


WICE in a single month the Carmelite Sisters of 

a little Westphalian town recently rang the hunger 
bells. Save in cases of extreme distress, this signal is 
forbidden under legal penalties. We can well imagine, 
therefore, the days of starvation that preceded such a 
public announcement. Yet such distress is not uncommon 
in Germany today. Pleading for the Catholic Hospital 
League of Germany, with its 1,072 hospitals and 33,500 
Sisters, its General Secretary, Father Fischer, sees the 
moment approaching when this great work, the fruit of 
so much toil and sacrifice, will be utterly doomed to de- 
struction. There are no provisions of food, coal or linen. 
Medical instruments cannot be repaired. The Sisters are 
ill-fed and working beyond their strength. Of a German 
Congregation of 160 Sisters only two were found to be 
in sound health, seventy were actually ill, and the average 
death rate of this community was two Sisters for each 
month. Describing his personal investigations Father 
Fischer writes : 

I was in convents where the Sisters begged the remnants of 
food from the soldiers of the French army to prepare their meal. 
I came into houses where most of the Sisters live without suffi- 
cient clothing, where for months they have no food except a thin 
water-soup, without a single piece of bread. I was in mother- 
houses where the nuns, one after another, must die in fast suc- 
cession. Here was the place of their hopeful youth, this home 
they had left only a few years ago to begin their work, inspired 
with a holy enthusiasm of love. 

I have stood in churchyards of mother-houses and have seen 
the simple crosses on the grave mounds. I read the dates of the 
years and made a summary of the deaths. Frightful were the 
results my figures showed. There were five times more deaths 
in the years 1920-1923 than in former years. How many tears 
were shed, how many hopes were sacrificed—God only knows! 

It has been computed that of the Sisters who thus 
give up their lives sixty-three per cent are found to die 
of consumption. Surely never was Catholic charity more 
greatly needed. 
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